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INTRODUCTION 


The  Essex  School  Art  Unit  was  organized  as  a  joint 
undertaking  between  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education  and  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education  to  investigate  various  aspects  of  art 
and  crafts  education. 

Heading  a  list  of  problems  to  be  investigated  was  the 
f oil owing ;  What  are  the  normal  characteristics  to  be  found  in 
the  pictures  made  by  children,  of  average  ability  in  art ,  attend¬ 
ing  elementary  schools  in  the  Ontario  s chool  system? 

A  second  problem  closely  related  to  the  first,  was  as 
f ollows s  What  part  should  the  t eacher  take  in  guiding  the  child¬ 
ren  during  their  normal  picture -making  activities  as  outlined  in 
the  Ontario  Progr amme  of  St udies  for  Public  and  Separate  Schools ? 

In  order  to  carry  out  an  investigation  related  to  these 
problems,  the  staff  of  the  Art  Unit  selected  431  pupils  enrolled 
in  Grades  I  to  VIII  in  the  Essex  School.  The  pupils  were  selected 
from  larger  groups  and  were  chosen  to  take  part  in  the  experiment 
because  they  appeared  to  show  average  ability  in  picture -making. 
Pupils  who  appeared  to  show  outstanding  ability  in  this  work  or 
those  who  seemed  to  have  great  difficulty  with  it  were  not  selected. 
The  chosen  pupils  made  1,557  pictures  under  carefully  controlled 
conditions. 

In  order  not  to  rely  only  upon  their  own  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  pictures  which  might  be  considered  as  average  work, 
the  members  of  the  Art  Unit  staff  collected  12,000  drawings  and 
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paintings  produced  by  pupils  attending  elementary  schools  in  other 
parts  of  the  Province.  These  drawings  and  paintings  were  forwarded 
to  the  Essex  Art  Unit  by  inspectors  of  public  and  separate  schools. 
The  inspectors  were  cautioned  to  forward  work  which  they  or  their 
general  classroom  teachers  considered  to  be  normal  average  output  of 
children  in  the  various  grades. 

Both  the  pictures  produced  at  the  Essex  School  and  those 
forwarded  by  the  inspectors  were  subjected  to  careful  analysis. 

This  report  describes  the  characteristics  which  were  found  in  the 
pictures  under  observation.  The  report  traces  the  development  in 
picture -making  of  average  pupils  receiving  guidance  in  art  largely 
from  general  classroom  teachers  rather  than  from  art  specialists. 
Moreover,  the  report  makes  note  of  the  children’s  behaviour  as  it 
was  found  at  the  Essex  School  and  it  indicates  the  manner  in  which 
the  staff  of  the  Unit  attempted  to  help  children  to  meet  their 
problems  and  to  satisfy  their  needs; 

It  must  be  noted  that  no  mathematical  measuring  devices  can  be 
used  to  appraise  pictures.  A  picture,  according  to  Departmental  pub¬ 
lications  dealing  with  the  art  programme,  is  a  personal  statement  in 
pictorial  form  of  a  pupil’ s_ emot ional  and  intellectual  reaction  to 

his  life  experiences.  As  such,  pictures  depend  upon  the  individual 
child,  -  his  intellectual  and  emotional  equipment,  his  past  and 
present  experiences,  and  his  environment.  Hence,  each  picture  has 
qualities  which  are  peculiar  to  itself  and  which  cannot  be  measured 
mathematically.  Picture  analysis  depends  upon  subjective  appraisal 
and  therefore  the  accuracy  of  this  report  may  be  questioned  on 
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these  grounds.  It  is  felt  that  the  report,  however,  is  perhaps  as 
objective  a  statement  of  picture -making  as  it  is  possible  to  make  in 
the  light  of  contemporary  understanding  of  the  subject. 

The  staff  of  the  Essex  Art  Unit  has  divided  the  report  into 
eight  main  sections.  Each  section  outlines  the  findings  for  one  grade. 

It  will  bo  noted  that  each  section  is  divided  into  two  parts 5  the 
first  part  describing  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  pictures 
analysed,  and  the  second  outlining  the  activities  of  the  teachers  at 
the  Essex  School  Art  Unit  while  the  children  of  that  school  wore  en¬ 
gaged  in  picture -making. 

From  the  work  produced  both  at  the  Essex  School  and  in  the 
school  areas  through  the  Province,  collections  of  pictures  have  been 
made.  Each  collection  contains  pictures  clearly  illustrating  the 
characteristics  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  children  at  the  various 
levels  of  development.  To  derive  full  value  from  the  report,  read¬ 
ers  should  refer  to  the  pictures. ^  A  study  of  both  the  report  and 
the  pictures  will  reveal  that  the  findings  at  the  Essex  Art  Unit 
supplement  the  picture -making  section  of  the  Departmental  handbook, 

Art  and  Crafts  in  the  Schools  of  Ontario.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
report  will  assist  teachers  further  to  understand,  and  thereby  to 
accept ,  the  childlike  qualities  in  the  pictures  produced  by  child¬ 
ren.  Moreover,  it  is  hoped  that  the  report  will  assist  teachers 
to  develop  the  most  efficient  methods  of  teaching  picture-making. 


Available  upon  request  from  the  Director  of  Art,  Ontario 
Department  of  Education.  Film  transparencies  of  pictures  made 
by  children  and  illustrating  the  findings  in  this  report  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Audio-Visual  Aids  Branch,  Ontario  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  244  College  St.,  Toronto.  A  catalogue  of 
available  transparencies  may  be  secured  upon  request  either  to 
the  Audio-Visual  Aids  Branch  or  to  the  Director  of  Art. 
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SECTION  1 


HO >W  GRADE  I  CHILDREN  OF  AVERAGE  ABILITY  MAKS  PICTURES 

A.  Characteristics  of  Children1 s  Work 
Before  a  child  comes  to  school  he  likes  to  scribble  and  to  name  parts 
of  this  scribble.  Some  children  in  Grade  I  continue  to  use  scribbles 
while  others  use  a  series  of  symbols  in  picture -making.  Although  a 
child  may  vary  the  symbols  and  although  each  child  selects  particular 
sirmbols  which  are  peculiar  to  himself,  nevertheless,  a  number  of 
symbols  common  to  the  work  of  most  children  may  be  found.  The  symbols 
which  remain  more  or  less  common  to  most  children  in  this  grade  are 
seen  in  the  treatment  of: 

(i)  Base  Line 

The  base  line  is  the  ground  line  on  which  the  symbols  were  placed. 
Children  sometimes  used  more  than  one  base  line  in  the  same  picture, 
or  they  might  omit  one  entirely  if  they  had  not  reached  this  devel¬ 
opmental  stage.  Probably,  the  use  of  a  base  line  is  an  indication 
that  the  child  has  matured  to  the  extent  that  he  is  ready  to  make 
specific  associations  with  the  objective  world  and  to  leave  the 
self-centred  world  of  his  imagination  in  which  he  had  previously 
lived  from  earliest  infancy.  A  base  line  was  found  in  approximately 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  samples  analysed. 

(ii)  Sky 

The  sky  might  or  might  not  be  indicated  in  the  picture.  If  prosent 
it  was  placed  at  the  top  of  the  paper  and  shown  even  in  the  drawings 
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of  interiors,-  a  characteristic  which  tends  to  support  the  theory 
that  the  child  draws  what  he  knows,  rather  than  what  he  sees. 

A  symbol  for  sky  was  found  in  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  pictures 
examined . 

(iii)  Human  Symbol 

A  circular  line  or  mass  was  frequently  used  for  the  head  and  a  line 
or  an  elongated  mass  for  legs  and  arms.  In  its  most  elementary  form 
the  symbol  somewhat  resembled  a  head  with  legs  attached  to  it.  In 
some  cases  a  head,  a  body  and  legs  appeared.  No  two  symbols  were 
alike.  For  the  child  this  symbol  probably  represented  the  beginning 
of  the  concept  of  man  and  his  environment.  Hair  was  depicted  in 
forty  per  cent  of  the  samples;  symbols  for  fingers  and  hands  were 
not  frequently  found,  feet  were  indicated  in  thirty-five  per  cent 
of  the  cases;  clothes,  fifty  per  cent;  hats,  fifteen  per  cent;  the 
body  when  indicated,  was  shown  as  a  longitudinal  mass.  It  was  a 
common  occurrence  to  find  in  the  same  drawing  both  recognizable 
symbols  and  scribbles  associated  with  the  human  symbol  and  named  by 
the  child  as  representing  sun,  horse  or  house.  This  was  evidence 
of  the  gradual  change  from  the  pre-school  level  of  the  child's 
method  of  interpretation,  because  while  the  named  scribble  was 
dying  out,  the  recognizable  symbol  was  emerging. 

(iv)  Buildings 

A  symbol  for  house  appeared  in  eighty  per  cent  of  the  pictures.  It 
might  have  windows,  doors,  or  oven  a  door  knob  indicated;  the 
chimney,  when  shown,  was  nearly  always  at  right  angles  to  the  slope 
of  the  roof.  (See  "Fold  Over",  Grade  III,  subsection  vii,  p.12.) 
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Other  common  symbols  associated  with  buildings  r/ore  used  to  represent 
the  sun,  trees,  animals.  These  were  represented  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
always  by  means  of  a  symbol  which  was  the  personal  product  of  the  child. 

(v)  Use  of  Colour 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  colour  used  by  the  Grade  I  child  was  chosen 
apparently  because  the  child  liked  that  particular  colour.  This  is 
known  as  an  ’'emotional"  use  of  colour.  Using  colour  exactly  as  it 
is  found  in  nature  is  called  a  "realistic"  use  of  colour.  Children 
in  Grade  I  rarely  use  colour  in  this  manner. 

( vi )  Perspective  of  Value 

Perspective  of  value  is  a  term  used  to  denote  the  importance  given 
to  the  various  objects  in  the  drawing  dependent  upon  the  value  they 
have  for  the  child,  and  irrespective  of  their  size  or  importance 
in  reality.  For  example,  the  child  might  depict  himself  larger  and 
in  brighter  colours  than  his  house  or  his  playmates,  as  a  means  of 
laying  stress  upon  his  importance.  A  hand  holding  a  rake  might  be 
very  much  larger  than  the  hand  which  was  not  in  use  and  so  of  little 
importance  at  the  time. 


B.  Work  of  the  Teacher 

(i)  Motivation 

Motivation  consisted  largely  of  discussions  dealing  with  the  personal 
and  specific  experiences  of  the  child  at  home,  at  school,  and  at 

play;  for  examples  "Me,  Christmas  Morning",  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood", 
and  "Me  and  My  Toy  Train".1  It  was  found  that  unless  the  child  was 


•^See  Appendix,  p.40  for  further  lists  of  topics  found  suitable  in 
each  grade. 
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allowed  to  make  pictures  about  experiences  in  his  own  life,  he 
tended  to  have  little  success  in  his  picture -making.  Children  who 
were  directed  to  draw  specific  objects  decided  in  advance  by  the 
teachers,  such  as;  "a  swan",  "a  snowman",  "a  scene"  seemed  to  pro¬ 
duce  v/ork  decidedly  lacking  in  vitality.'*' 

(ii)  Materials  Used 

Manilla  paper,  18"  x  24"  turned  sideways  in  order  to  keep  the  upper 
edge  of  the  paper  within  reach,  v/as  most  frequently  used  by  the 
children.  When  chalks  were  used,  a  whole  range  of  twelve  colours 
was  provided  and  the  children  were  permitted  to  make  their  choice. 
When  liquid  tempera  was  provided,  all  the  pupils  were  given  black 
and  allowed  to  choose  one  or  two  colours  but  not  yellow  or  white. 
Neither  yellow  nor  white  is  sufficiently  distinct  on  a  light  sur¬ 
face.  The  paint  was  slightly  thinned  to  offset  the  need  for  water 
during  the  painting  session.  Hogs’  bristle  brushes  of  various 
sizes  were  provided,  one  for  each  colour.  Best  results  were  ob¬ 
tained  when  children  used  fairly  thin  tempera  paint  with  a  re¬ 
stricted  colour  range  on  newsprint,  manilla  or  coloured  construct¬ 
ion  papery  wax  crayon  gave  good  results;  chalk  usually  gave  only 
poor  results  and  pencil  was  found  to  be  quite  unsuitable. 

( iii )  Assistance  v/ith  Media 

Assistance  consisted  of  such  instruction  as  "Break  the  chalk  and 
use  it  sideways"  to  offset  the  thin  hair-line  drawings  which  result¬ 
ed  v/hen  only  the  tip  of  the  chalk  vras  used.  When  tempera  paint  was 

"^See  Appendix,  p.46  for  a  further  discussion  of  teaching  practices 
considered  unsuitable. 
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used,  the  teacher,  after  noting  uncontrolled  marks  due  to  the  unsuit¬ 
able  handling  of  the  brush,  called  the  class  to  attention  and  demon¬ 
strated  how  improvements  in  technique  might  occur.  She  showed  that 
poor  results  were  usually  caused  bys  (l)  dipping  the  brush  too  far 
into  the  paint;  (2)  allowing  the  paint  to  dribble  on  the  paper;  (3) 
neglecting  to  wipe  off  the  excess  paint  on  the  side  of  the  palette; 
and  (4)  putting  two  wet  colours  together.  Usually  the  class  grasped 
the  inference  of  the  demonstration,  but  individual  pupils  required 
additional  demonstration  and  this  ms  given  when  the  need  arose. 

(iv)  Guidance 

Guidance  was  found  to  be  most  effective  when  there  existed  a  strong 
personal  relationship  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  To  give 
"help” — instruction — bef ore  it  was  needed  seemed  unduly  to  force  the 
development  in  adult  directions.  Such  teaching  seemed  to  lead  to 
a  sense  of  frustration  on  the  part  of  the  child  for  he  was  being 
forced  into  a  procedure  which  he  apparently  neither  needed,  desired 
nor  understood. 

The  greatest  problem  for  the  teacher  in  this  grade  appeared 
to  consist  primarily  in  getting  the  child  to  fill  in  the  picture 
without  interfering  with  his  creative  development.  When  the  teacher 
discovered  the  topic  which  the  child  was  trying  to  draw  or  paint, 
then  by  skillful  questioning,  an  opportunity  was  given  the  child  to 
draw  out  of  his  own  experience  some  more  facts  connocted  with  the 
topic.  He  was  not  shown  what  to  paint,  however.  For  example,  in 
a  picture,  motivated  by  a  discussion  of  things  children  like  to  do 
-"I  am  singing  in  the  choir"-  one  girl,  aged  seven  painted  two 
figures,  leaving  a  large  space  on  one  side.  The  teacher,  in  a 
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conversational  tone,  asked  who  was  on  the  empty  side  in  the  picture. 
When  told,  the  teacher  "wondered  out  loud"  if  room  could  he  found  to 
include  the  additional  figure.  The  child  immediately  found  the  space 
and  made  the  addition.  On  a  second  visit  to  the  pupil,  the  teacher 
inquired  about  the  shape  that  the  mouth  took  while  singing.  The 
child  demonstrated  and  then  changed  the  line -shaped  mouth  in  the 
picture  to  an  oval  shape,  characteristic  of  the  singing  activity. 

It  ms  felt  by  the  teacher  that  children  learned  more  readily  if 
they  were  encouraged  to  place  their  bodies  in  certain  positions 
similar  to  the  action  they  wished  to  depict. 
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SECTION  2 


HOW  GRADE  II  CHILDREN  OF  AVERAGE  ABILITY  MAKE  PICTURES 

A.  Characteristic s  of  Children’s  Work 
The  children  in  this  grade  continue  to  use  symbols  in  a  manner  freq¬ 
uently  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  previous  grade.  Greater  detail 
is  found  in  their  work,  however,  and  there  is  considerable  evidence 
in  the  pictures  to  indicate  that  the  children  are  more  visually 
aware  of  their  surroundings.  The  use  of  "X-Ray"  pictures  is  found 
(see  subsection  (iii)  below.) 

(i)  Base  Line 

The  ground  line  on  which  the  symbols  were  placed  was  found  in 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  samples  analysed.  When  used,  it  often  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  bottom  of  the  page  in  solid  colour. 

(ii)  Sky 

Found  in  forty -four  per  cent  of  the  pictures,  the  sky  was  usually 
confined  to  the  top  of  the  page.  When  it  is  consistently  shown 
extending  to  the  horizon  by  all  members  of  a  Grade  II  class,  one 

T 

may  expect  a  teacher -dominated  lesson. 

(iii)  X-Ray 

Some  children  drew  an  inside  and  outside  view  of  a  building  in 
the  same  picture,  as  though  one  wall  of  the  building  had  been  re¬ 
moved.  The  detail  of  the  picture  ms  put  in  the  section  of  the 

^Soe  the  Appendix,  p.47  for  a  further  discussion  of  teacher- 
dominated  lessons. 
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building  (inside  or  outside)  which  apparently  had  the  greater  sig¬ 
nificance  for  the  child. 

(iv)  Human  Symbol 

Compared  with  the  Grade  I  samples,  there  was  a  noticeable  change 
in  the  representation  of  the  figure  with  a  decreasing  number  of 
named -scribble  examples  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  crude 
but  recognizable  human  symbols.  When  the  features  were  indicated 
on  the  face,  sixty-eight  per  cent  included  eyes,  nose  and  mouth, 
while  the  remainder  showed  only  one  or  two  of  these  features.  The 
figures  lost  some  of  their  fluid  quality  and  assumed  a  stiff  ap¬ 
pearance  because  the  child  had  become  conscious  of  clothes  and 
was  adding  costume  to  sixty  per  cent  of  the  figures  in  the  samples 
examined*  There  was  little  evidence  of  sex  differentiation  as  noted 
by  the  differences  in  costume.  Hats,  buttons,  bov/s,  and  pattern 
on  the  articles  of  dress  revealed  a  growing  awareness  of  detail. 

(v)  Buildings 

Houses  appeared  in  a  large  number  of  the  pictures  examined.  The 
chimney  was  no  longer  consistently  shown  at  right  angles  to  the 
slope  of  the  roof,  but  was  shown  in  a  vertical  position.  Other 
traces  of  "fold  over"  still  appeared,  however.  (Soe  Grade  III, 
subsection  vii,p.l2.)  The  paintings  of  houses  included  windows, 
doors,  curtains  and  sometimes  even  a  mail  slot.  These  items  were 
probably  evidence  of  an  increasing  visual  awareness  on  the  part 
of  the  child.  Other  common  symbols  related  to  buildings  were  used 
to  represent  the  sun,  trees,  animals,  and  ships.  These  things  were 
represented  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  means  of  symbols  which  were  the 


personal  product  of  the  child. 
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(vi)  Us 9  of  Colour 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  colour  used  by  the  pupils  was  selected  appar¬ 
ently  because  of  their  preference  for  that  particular  colour  and  not 
because  of  its  relation  to  the  subject  portrayed.  In  other  words, 
this  was  an  "emotional"  use  of  colour.  (See  Grade  I,  subsection  v.) 

An  increasing  number  of  pupils,  however,  asked  for  paints  and  chalks 
which  related  colour  to  the  object  in  the  picture  such  as  green  for 
grass,  flesh  colour  for  skin  and  brown  for  earth  colour.  This  ap¬ 
peared  to  indicate  an  increasing  use  of  colour  in  a  "realistic" 
manner. 

(vii)  Perspective  of  Value 

(See  Grade  I  section,  subsection  vi,  p.3,  for  a  definition  of  the  term.) 
There  were  many  examples  to  show  that  this  characteristic,  a  deviation 
from  photographic  reality,  ms  consistently  found  in  the  sample  anal¬ 
ysed.  In  thirty  per  cent  of  the  samples,  the  pupils  exaggerated  parts 
of  the  body  to  emphasize  the  idea  they  wished  to  convey.  For  example, 
a  foot  used  in  kicking  a  football  was  made  considerably  larger  than 
the  other  foot  which  was  apparently  of  less  importance  to  the  child. 
Sixteen  per  cent  of  the  samples  omitted  existing  but  non-significant 
parts,  evidently  because  the  pupils  considered  them  of  little  or  no 
importance.  In  a  picture  showing  a  child  raking  leaves  in  a  garden, 
only  one  hand  was  shown,  and  that  hand  was  the  one  holding  the  rake. 

B.  Work  of  the  Teacher 

(i)  Motivation 


Motivation  still  consisted  largely  of  discussions  dealing  with  the 
personal  experiences  of  the  child  at  home,  at  school,  and  at  play. 
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It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  topics  indirectly  suggested  should 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  take  into  account  (l)  the  widening  exper¬ 
ience  of  the  pupil  in  his  excursions  a?/ay  from  home 5  (2)  his  assoc¬ 
iation  with  others  5  and  (3)  his  growing  powers  of  noting  detail. 

Such  topics,  which  include  the  child,  a  place,  and  an  action,  as  for 
example  "Tom  and  I  rolling  our  hoops  down  the  street",  were  found 
to  be  stimulating  for  the  child. 

(ii)  Materials  Used 

In  addition  to  the  materials  provided  in  Grade  I,  green,  brown  and 
flesh  colour  (already  mixed)  paints  were  added  to  the  palette.  Tem- 
pera  paint  thinned  slightly  and  used  on  newsprint,  manilla,  sugar  or 
coloured  construction  paper  was  found  to  be  the  most  suitable 
medium,  followed  by  wax  crayon.  Chalk  gave  only  fair  results. 

(iii)  Assistance  with  Media  -  Guidance 

(Note  summaries  made  in  the  Grade  I  section,  p.4.)  Because  of  the 
child's  increased  maturity  and  his  greater  emphasis  on  "we"  instead 
of  "I",  the  teacher’s  task  was  concerned  in  guiding  the  child  to 
express  his  experiences  as  an  active  participant  in  the  company  of 
others  in  the  world  about  him.  The  staff  felt  that  all  pictures 
should  say  something  about  the  child’s  experience.  Therefore,  the 
teachers  directed  the  children’s  attention  towards  what  they  really 
wanted  to  say.  For  example,  questioning  by  the  teacher  of  a  child 
who  was  making  a  picture,  "Me,  at  the  big  fire",  apparently  helped 
the  child.  The  teacher  asked,  "How  big  was  the  burning  building?", 
"What  time  of  day  did  the  fire  take  place?",  "Who  else  watched  the 
fire?",  "Who  fought  the  fire?",  "What  tools  did  they  use  to  fight 
the  fire?".  Oral  responses  woro  not  desired. 
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SECTION  3 


HOW  GRADE  III  CHILDREN  OF  AVERAGE  ABILITY  MAKE  PICTURES 

A,  Characteristics  of  Children’s  Work 
These  children  continue  to  use  symbols  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
two  previous  grades.  More  ’’realism”  is  found  in  the  use  of  colour, 
while  the  "series  picture"  (see  section  v)  and  the  "fold  over"  picture 
(see  section  vii)  are  noted. 

( i)  Base  Line 

Thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  examples  examined  showed  that  the  base  line 
was  still  being  used.  A  large  number  of  the  children  made  it  of  solid 
colour  which  extended  to  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

(ii)  Sky 

The  sky  was  included  in  the  picture  by  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the 
pupils.  It  was  still  being  placed  at  the  top  of  the  page.  When  an 
occasional  pupil  brought  the  sky  down  to  the  horizon,  almost  in¬ 
variably  the  medium  was  chalk  or  crayon.  Since  the  pupils  in  this 
grade  were  unable  to  control  the  paint  as  well  as  they  could  the 
chalk  or  crayon,  they  used  isolated  units  in  the  background  space. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  this  was  an  indication  that  the  child  was  be¬ 
coming  aware  of  the  depth  of  space. 

(iii)  Human  Symbol 

In  this  grade  the  human  symbol  was  still  found  in  thirty-three  per 
cent  of  the  cases.  There  was  evidence,  however,  of  increasing  at¬ 
tention  given  to  the  figure  and  detail  of  costume  (hats,  buttons, 
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bows,  suspenders,  handbags).  Hair  was  noted  on  almost  all  the  fig¬ 
ures;  fingers,  on  thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  hands. 

(iv)  Use  of  Colour 

More  solid  areas  of  colour  than  those  sho?m  by  outline  were  noted  in 
the  Grade  III  pictures.  As  in  the  previous  grade  a  greater  percentage 
of  pupils  seemed  to  use  colour  based  upon  their  preferences  and  not 
for  its  resemblance  to  the  actual  object.  There  were  sufficient  ex¬ 
amples,  however,  of  the  ’’realistic”  use  of  colour  to  note  that  such 
practice  was  increasing. 

(v)  Series  Picture 

This  was  a  type  of  picture  which  resulted  when  the  child  was  so  con¬ 
cerned  in  telling  an  exciting  story  that  he  fused  several  incidents 
quite  separate  in  time  and  space  within  the  limits  of  a  single  pic¬ 
ture.  When  dealing  with  a  Thanksgiving  topic,  one  child  showed  a 
turkey  in  a  pen,  the  turkey  being  roasted  on  a  kitchen  stove,  and 
finally,  the  turkey  on  a  table,  ready  to  be  eaten.  It  was  not  un¬ 
common  to  find  the  ”x-ray”  characteristic  present  in  a  ’’series” 
picture. 

(vi)  X-Ray 

This  charact eristic  was  often  noted  in  this  grade. 

(vii)  Fold  Over 

Fold  over  is  a  method  which  the  child  used  to  show  objects  and 
structures  placed  at  right  angles  to  their  respective  base  lines 
like  the  chimney  mentioned  in  Grade  I,  or  as  if  they  were  lying  down. 
The  use  of  the  term  may  be  more  fully  understood  when  it  is  realized 
that  folding  along  the  base  line  of  such  a  picture  would  bring  the 
object  or  structure  into  an  erect  position  as  it  was  viewed,  but  not 
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The  pupil  still  portrayed  himself,  or  the  things  important  to  him, 
large  or  in  brilliant  colour,  while  he  minimized,  or  omitted  entirely 
persons  and  tilings  which  to  him  at  the  time  were  unimportant. 

( lx)  Subject  Matter 

The  most  popular  topics  In  this  grade  seemed  to  be  those  which  were 
connected  with  the  personal  experiences  of  the  pupil.  These  exper¬ 
iences  fell  into  the  "Me,  I  do,  I  saw,  I  like",  and,  "I  want" 
categories. 


B.  Work  of  the  Teacher 

(i)  Materials  Used 

More  colours  were  added  to  the  palette  used  in  Grade  II.  Tempera 
paint  used  on  newsprint,  manilla,  siigar,  construction,  wrapping  and 
oatmeal  paper;  chalk  and  wax  crayons  gave  good  results  on  the  same 
papers.  Montage  technique  with  paper  was  successful.  Pencil  and 
pressed  crayons  were  found  to  be  unsuitable.  Grade  III  seems  to  be 
the  level  at  which  chalk  should  be  introduced. 

(ii)  Assistance  with  Media 

In  this  grade  assistance  became  more  individualized  depending  upon 
the  need  of  the  particular  child.  One  pupil  had  difficulty  in 
making  his  centre  of  interest  stand  out.  To  prevent  it  from  merging 
with  the  surrounding  space,  he  became  aware,  through  questioning,  of 
hi3  need  for  an  outline.  He  proceeded  to  outline  the  centre  of  in¬ 
terest  when  the  paint  on  it  was  sufficiently  dry.  Another  pupil 
made  a  plaid  by  superimposing  bands  of  paint,  -  one  of  which  was 
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allowed  to  dry,  then  followed  by  the  other-  over  an  area  already  out¬ 
lined  in  solid  colour. 

( iii)  Guidance 

As  in  the  other  grades,  guidance  was  given  by  encouraging  the  pupils 
to  think  about  their  work,  before  and  while  they  painted.  Questions, 
which  did  not  necessarily  require  an  oral  response,  helped  apparent¬ 
ly  to  clarify  many  problems.  This  clarification  seemed  to  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  provide  a  solution.  A  pupil  who  was  busy  on  the  topic 
"I  am  dirty  from  playing  with  my  uncle’s  pigs1’ ,  after  dramatically 
portraying  himself,  was  helped  to  realize  that  the  addition  of  a  pig 
pen,  and  part  of  a  pig  to  the  picture,  not  only  succeeded  in  filling 
the  space,  but  produced  a  better  picture,  because  apparently  it  was 
now  a  statement  of  what  he  really  wanted  to  say. 


SECTION  4 


HOW  GRADE  IV  CHILDREN  OF  AVERAGE  ABILITY  MAKE  PICTURES 

A.  Char act eristics  of  Children’ s  Work 
Moat  of  the  pupils  in  this  grade  seemed  to  be  in  the  "gang"  stage  with 
a  major  interest  in  those  personal  experiences  which  were  part  of  a 
group  effort.  Teachers  found  that  it  was  expedient  to  make  use  of  this 
tendency  and  to  plan  co-operative  activities  at  this  level. 

In  the  pictures  made  by  the  pupils  of  Grade  IV,  twenty  per 
cent  contained  examples  of  perspective  of  value;  the  number  of  pic¬ 
tures  which  exhibited  examples  of  the  "fold  over",  "x-ray"  and  "series" 
characteristics  was  decreasing;  and  a  small  number  of  pupils,  one  per 
cent,  showed  Interest  in  linear  perspective. 

( i)  Base  Line 

Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  samples  examined  showed  evidence  of  the 
continued  use  of  the  base  line  by  the  pupils  of  this  grade.  An  add¬ 
itional  twenty  per  cent  of  the  pupils  made  the  base  line  of  solid 
colour  extending  to  the  bottom  of  the  page  which  gave  to  the  picture 
a  landscape  quality.  The  remainder  of  the  children  left  it  out 
entirely. 

(ii)  Sly 

In  eighteen  per  cent  of  the  pictures  analysed,  the  sky  was  "up", 
i.e.,  it  was  placed  at  the  top  of  the  picture  and  separated  from  the 
base  line  by  a  blank  space.  Thirty-three  per  cent  had  brought  the 
sky  "down",  i.e.,  the  sly  extended  from  the  top  of  the  picture  to 
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meet  the  base  line.  Thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  pupils  included  com¬ 
plete  backgrounds  in  their  pictures,  while  seventeen  per  cent  entire¬ 
ly  omitted  any  semblance  of  background. 

(iii)  Symbol  Stage 

All  the  pictures  examined  were  characterized  by  the  use  of  symbols, 
the  pupil  including  only  what  he  knew  or  what  interested  him  about 
the  subject  in  the  picture.  There  was  ample  evidence  of  an  increas¬ 
ing  attention  to  detail. 

(iv)  Use  of  Colour 

In  this  grade  a  significant  change  was  noted  in  the  pupil’s  use  of 
colour.  Seventy-eight  per  cent  attempted  to  use  it  in  a  ’’realistic” 
manner,  while  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  remaining  twenty-two 
per  oent  tended  to  use  colour  entirely  in  an  ’’emotional”  way. 

(v)  Subject  blatter 

Subject  matter  was  derived  from  discussion  between  pupil  and  teacher 
of  current  events,  personal  experiences,  and  group  activities. 

Music  provided  effective  motivation  from  this  grade  onward. 

B.  Work  of  the  Teacher 

(i)  Materials  Used 

A  full  palette  for  both  paint  and  chalk  was  made  available  to  the 
pupils.  Tempera  paint  on  newsprint  or  manilla  paper  was  the  best 
medium,  followed  by  chalk  on  sugar  paper  and  wax  crayons  on  tinted 
newsprint,  mounting,  and  manilla  paper. 

(ii)  Assistance  with  Media  -  Guidance 

Individual  assistance  v/a s  given  to  pupils  who  ran  into  difficulties 
in  attempting  to  use  colour  to  represent  such  specif io  materials  and 
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objects  as  sidewalks  and  the  bark  of  trees.  Background  colours  also 
presented  problems  to  the  pupils  who  tried  to  depict  brown  hair 
against  a  brown  wall,  or  a  blue  dress  against  a  blue  sky.  In  such 
cases,  after  a  conference  with  the  teacher,  the  particular  pupil  ar¬ 
rived  at  his  solution  by  realizing  that  the  sly  did  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  blue,  and  that  the  wall  could  be  mottled,  or  that  he  could 
show  a  change  of  colour  along  its  length.  These  conferences  helped 
to  bring  about  changes  which  prevented  the  centre  of  interest  from 
being  swallowed  up  by  the  background. 
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SECTION  5 


HOW  GRADE  V  CHILDREN  OE  AVERAGE  ABILITY  MAKE  PICTURES 

A.  Characteristics  of  Children1 s  Work 
In  Grade  V  it  was  found  that  certain  developmental  charact eristics 

0 

wore  tapering  off  and  that  others  were  in  the  ascendant.  Sixty  per 
cent  of  the  pictures  examined  showed  pupils  still  entirely  in  the 
symbol  stage;  twelve  per  cent  showed  the  retention  of  only  certain 
symbols;  eight  per  cent  still  used  perspective  of  values;  eleven  per 
cent  revealed  "space -time5’  or  ’’series"  and  ’’fold  over”  pictures;  and 
five  per  oent  showed  use  of  linear  perspective.  A  small  number  of 
pupils  were  beginning  to  overlap  objects  and  to  use  light  and  shade. 
(See  Grade  VI.)  Twenty-five  per  oent  of  the  samples  oould  be  class¬ 
ified  as  to  type,  revealing  either  ’’realistic”  or  ’’emotional”  tend¬ 
encies  -  the  former  type  of  child  viewing  the  world  about  him  with 
the  detached  point  of  view  of  a  spectator,  while  the  latter  was 
apparently  emotionally  involved  with  his  environment.  An  interest 
in  detail  was  noted  in  forty  per  cent  of  the  pictures. 

(i)  Background 

Backgrounds  became  important  to  the  pupils  of  this  grade.  The  chief 
problem  was  to  keep  the  backgrounds  from  swallowing  up  the  centres 
of  interest.  (See  Guidance  subsection,  p.20,  for  methods  used  to 
overcome  thi3  difficulty.)  In  ninety  per  cent  of  the  pictures  the 
sky  was  brought  dorm  to  the  base  line.  All  pupils  attempted  some 
background. 
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( ii)  Use  of  Colour 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  pictures  analysed  revealed  a  ’’realistic”  use 
of  colour;  ten  per  cent  an  ’’emotional”  use  of  colour;  and,  the  re¬ 
maining  thirty  per  cent  a  mixture  of  both  with  a  strong  bias  for 
’’realistic”  colour.  It  was  noted  that  areas  of  solid  colour  were 
used  in  half  the  samples;  that  there  was  a  slight  tendency  to  out¬ 
line  the  figures  in  colour  and  to  paint  in  a  solid  background;  and 
that  a  few  pupils  attempted  to  use  light  and  shade. 

(iii)  Subject  Matter 

Personal  experiences  seemed  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  pupil’s 
interest  and  to  account  for  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  topics 
chosen,  subjects  dealing  with  current  events  were  selected  by  five 
per  cent;  dramatic  stories  by  twenty  per  cent;  sport  topics  by  five 
per  cent;  and  machinery  by  fifteen  per  cent.  This  last  group  pres¬ 
ented  a  problem  concerning  the  use  of  rulers,  (see  Guidance  sub¬ 
section  in  this  grade  p»20.) 

B.  Work  of  the  Teacher 

(i)  Materials  Used 

Manilla  paper,  sugar  paper,  and  coloured  construction  papers,  18” 
x  24”,  were  available  to  the  pupils.  Each  pupil  was  permitted  to 
choose  from  a  wide  range  of  chalks  and  tempera  colours  and  to  mix 
the  paint  to  the  consistency  he  desired.  Hog’s  hair  and  camel’s 
hair  brushes  were  provided.  Tempera  paint  and  chalk  gave  most  suc¬ 
cessful  results.  Wax  crayons  appeared  not  to  be  entirely  suitable 
from  this  grade  on,  but  were  useful  in  special  techniques  such  as 


scratch-board  work. 
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( ii)  Assistance  with  Media  -  Guidance 

In  this  grade  approximately  fifty  per  cent  of  the  pupils  either  had 
no  apparent  problems,  or  seemed  to  feel  capable  of  solving  these 
problems  to  their  o wn  satisfaction.  Twenty-five  per  cent  had  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  the  background  and  this  invariably  meant  a  loss  of 
the  centre  of  interest.  Difficulties  were  largely  overcome  by  sug¬ 
gesting  either  that  the  background  be  put  in  lightly  before  the 
centre  of  interest  had  been  established  in  the  picture,  or  that  the 
background  be  put  in  very  lightly  after  the  centre  of  interest  was 
in  the  picture  in  which  case  the  centre  of  interest  often  had  to  be 
outlined  again.  For  some  pupils,  a  demonstration  of  different  back¬ 
ground  techniques  in  brush  and  chalk  (e.g.,  stroking,  side  pressure) 
seemed  to  help  the  pupils  to  overcome  their  difficulties.  Other 
pupils  saw  a  way  out  of  their  problem  when  their  observation  was 
directed  to  what  happened  when  light  colours  were  placed  against 
dark  ones  and  vice  versa. 

Directed  observation  or  experimentation  with  chalks  or 
tempera  was  usually  sufficient  to  solve  the  problems  which  arose 
with  the  use  of  colour  to  portray  a  pavement,  the  side  of  a  building, 
skin,  or  metal,  in  a  "realistic”  manner.  It  also  tended  to  help 
those  who  were  disturbed  when  they  found  they  had  placed  a  blue  plane 
against  a  blue  sky,  or,  a  green  dress  against  a  grass  background. 

In  picture-making,  the  request  for  rulers  to  make  straight 
lines  in  mechanioal  objects  was  disoouraged  but  not  denied.  It  was 
felt  that  work  with  a  ruler  might  lead  to  diagrammatic  drawing  rather 
than  to  free,  rhythmic  work.  If  the  pupil  insisted,  however,  the 
use  of  the  ruler  was  permitted  but  the  pupil’s  work  was  compared  with 
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that  of  others  who  were  not  using  rulers.  The  lack  of  vitality  which 
such  an  aid  frequently  imposes  upon  art  work  was  brought  to  his  at¬ 
tention.  He  was  made  aware  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the  use  of 
mechanical  tools  may  be  justified  in  advanced  mechanical  drawing, 
(iii)  General  Method 

Pupils  in  this  grade  drew  the  outline  first ,  generally  in  chalk.  In 
many  cases  the  main  figures  and  masses  were  outlined  by  the  children 
again  before  the  pictures  were  put  away  as  completed* 
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SECTION  6 


HOW  GRADE  VI  CHILDREN  OF  AVERAGE  ABILITY  MAKE  PICTURES 

A._  Charact er ist icsof  Children*  s  Work 
Examination  of  the  pictures  made  by  children  in  this  grade  revealed 
that  the  pupil’s  power  of  observation  had  greatly  increased.  This 
finding  was  supported  by  the  existence  of  numerous  details:  eye¬ 
lashes,  coat  lapels,  door  panels.  Eight  per  cent  of  the  pupils  at¬ 
tempted  linear  perspective.  At  this  stage  it  seemed  that  the  pupil 
had  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  ability  to  create  what  for  him 
were  satisfactory  pictures. 

(i)  Background 

With  varying  success,  the  pupils  placed  a  background  in  every  pic¬ 
ture  examined.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  pupils  had  rea¬ 
lized  the  existence  of  space  and  had  included  it  in  their  pictures. 
In  out-of-door  scenes,  the  sky  was  brought  all  the  way  down  to  the 
base  line.  (See  subsection  on  Guidance,  p.24,  for  a  variety  of 
ways  in  which  this  was  done.) 

(ii)  Overlapping 

In  this  grade  more  pupils  were  apparently  acquiring  an  increasing 
awareness  of  the  depth  of  space  by  overlapping  a  figure  or  an  object 
with  another  figure  or  object  to  give  the  effect  of  distance. 

(iii)  Use  of  Colour 

Ninety-four  per  cent  of  the  samples  analysed  showed  that  most  pupils 
preferred  colour  to  the  use  of  only  black  and  white.  The  trend  in 
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this  grade  was  from  colour  outline  to  the  use  of  solid  colour*  Eighty 
per  cent  of  the  pictures  had  solid  colour  in  the  centre  of  interest 
with  broken  colour  in  the  background.  Eleven  per  cent  attempted  to 
use  light  and  shade.  Observers  noted  one  important  tendency  in  the 
use  of  colour,  namely,  that  some  of  the  pupils  set  up  a  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  treatment  of  the  centre  of  interest  and  that  of  the  back¬ 
ground,  Colour  was  alternated  with  black  and  white  in  some  of  these 
cases.  As  in  the  previous  grade,  there  were  evidences  of  both  the 
’’realistic”  and  the  ’’emotional”  use  of  colour. 

(iv)  Style 

In  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  samples  there  was  evidence  of  an  em¬ 
erging  style.  This  might  be  due  to  the  pupil’s  feeling  he  is  master 
of  his  material  and  subject,-  a  confidence  soon  to  be  undemined. 

( v )  Subject  Matter 

The  pictures  showed  that  the  pupil  was  acquiring  a  broader  scope 
of  experiences  which  went  beyond  the  self  and  gang  interests  into 
the  world  at  large.  He  seemed  increasingly  concerned  with  the  past, 
and  with  imaginary  activities.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  topics  chosen 
dealt  with  dramatic  stories;  twenty  per  cent  with  sportsj  sixteen 
per  cent  with  mechanical  objects;  eighteen  per  cent  with  musical 
themes;  and,  sixteen  per  cent  with  personal  experiences. 

B.  7/ork  of  the  Teacher 

(i)  Materials  Used 

Varieties  of  papers  -  manilla,  sugar*  and  coloured  construction  - 
were  available.  Each  pupil  was  permitted  to  select  his  colours 
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from  a  wide  range  of  chalks  and  paints ,  and  to  mix  the  tempera  to 
the  consistency  he  desired.  Successful  work  resulted  from  the  use 
of  these  media*  Hog's  hair  and  camel’s  hair  brushes  were  provided. 
Pupils  were  successful  in  their  use  of  mixed  media  such  as  wax  crayon 
together  with  thin  tempera. 

(ii)  Assistance  with  Media  -  Guidance 

The  pupils  displayed  much  confidence  in  their  picture -making  activ¬ 
ities,  with  thirty-two  per  cent  apparently  requiring  no  assistance 
whatsoever.  The  decreased  figure,  compared  with  the  number  not  re¬ 
quiring  assistance  in  Grade  V,  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  pupils  had  passed  beyond  many  of  the  difficulties  of 
trial  and  error  of  the  previous  grade.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of 
the  sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  remaining  pupils  were  eager  to  add 
to  their  abilities  and  to  supplement  their  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion  with  the  experiences  and  observation  of  others,  and  these 
solicited  assistance  freely. 

Thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  pupils  had  difficulties  with 
backgrounds.  These  difficulties  tended  to  disappear  after  demon¬ 
stration  by  a  teacher  of  different  techniques  of  handling  chalk  and 
paint.  The  following  techniques  were  demonstrated  with  chalk: 
side  pressure,  combinations  of  black  and  white  and  the  use  of  light 
or  heavy  pressure.  The  following  techniques  were  demonstrated  with 
paint:  dry  brush,  stroking,  cross  hatching,  thinning  colours  and 
graying  colours. 

Eleven  per  cent  of  the  pupils  had  difficulties  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  centre  of  interest.  Their  problems  were  usually  solved 
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by  means  of  discussion  between  the  teacher  and  the  individual  about 
the  size  of  objects,  contrasting  colours,  the  use  of  outline  and 
playing  light  colours  against  dark  ones.  Problems  related  to  the 
use  of  light  and  shade  occurred  in  eleven  per  cent  of  the  cases. 
These  problems  were  usually  solved  by  individual  discussion  leading 
to  the  addition  of  black  or  white  paint  in  appropriate  quantities 
or  by  directing  attention  toward  the  play  of  light  colours  against 
dark  ones. 

Fourteen  per  cent  had  problems  in  establishing  continuity 
for  various  isolated  objects  in  the  picture.  By  playing  music  on 
a  gramaphone,  the  teacher  seemed  to  assist  the  pupils  to  introduce 
the  necessary  rhythmic  qualities  hitherto  lacking  in  their  pictures, 
(iii)  General  Method 

The  brush  was  used  by  forty-one  per  cent  of  Grade  VI  pupils  for 
initial  outlining.  This  appeared  to  be  an  indication  of  their  in¬ 
creased  confidence  in  handling  the  painting  tools.  Chalk  was  used 
by  fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  pupils,  and  pencil  by  the  remaining 
six  per  cent. 


SECTION  7 


HOW  GRADE  VII  CHILDREN  OF  AVERAGE  ABILITY  MAKE  PICTURES 

A#  Characteristics  of  Children’s  Work 
In  Grade  VII  a  high  frequency  of  detail  such  as  coat  lapels  and  door 
panels  was  found.  Pictures  made  by  children  seemed  to  show  a  differ¬ 
entiation  of  personality,  with  observable  tendencies  related  to  either 
introversion  or  extroversion.  The  extrovert  type  of  child  seemed  to 
record  details  experienced  as  a  spectator;  the  introvert  type  appeared 
to  include  details  which  identified  him  as  the  main  participant  in  the 
action  depicted  in  the  picture  he  had  made.  (See  the  Grade  VIII  out¬ 
line,  subsection  i,  p,31,  for  a  further  discussion  of  extroversion 
and  introversion.)  In  this  grade  a  further  significant  feature  was 
noted  in  the  way  the  pupil  made  his  pictures.  Because  he  was  appar¬ 
ently  becoming  self -critical,  he  appeared  to  experience  a  gradual  loss 
of  self-confidence  in  his  own  ability.  This  resulted  in  a  noticeable 
weakness  particularly  with  regard  to  design,  to  draftsmanship,  and  in 
the  techniques  of  handling  media  in  his  picture -making  activities. 

(i)  Background 

Backgrounds  were  included  in  every  one  of  the  samples  examined.  This 
is  probably  further  evidence  of  the  growing  awareness  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil  of  the  world  about  him.  (See  subsection  on  Guidance,  p.28, 
for  suggestions  of  ways  in  which  background  difficulties  may  be  over¬ 
come  without  losing  the  pupil’s  intended  centre  of  interest.) 
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(ii)  Use  of  Colour 

Colours  used  both  in  a  "realistic"  and  "emotional"  manner  were  found 
in  the  samples  examined.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  pictures  appeared  to 
be  purely  "emotional"  in  treatment,  fifty  per  cent  purely  "realistic", 
and  the  remaining  thirty  per  cent,  a  combination  of  the  two,  with  a 
strong  "realistic"  bias. 

(iii)  Overlapping 

Overlapping  was  found  in  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  samples.  This 
is  a  characteristic  in  which  one  depicted  form  partially  covers  an¬ 
other  and  which  helps  bring  unity  and  depth  to  the  picture.  To  use 
overlapping  is  part  of  a  growing  understanding  of  three-dimensional 
space. 

(iv)  Light  and  Shade 

Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  pupils  whose  work  was  examined  made  use 
of  light  and  shade.  It  was  used  by  both  the  extrovert  and  introvert 
types  to  give  greater  meaning  to  their  pictures.  The  former  used 
light  and  shade  to  make  such  visual  reports  as  folds  in  clothing, 
contour  in  machine  parts,  or  to  scatter  light  and  shade  over  a  sur¬ 
face  to  make  a  pattern.  The  latter  used  light  and  shade  to  create 
an  effect  by  placing  emphasis  upon  things  which  had  a  significant 
personal  meaning.  For  example,  as  evidence  of  how  much  a  pupil 
liked  walking  in  the  rain,  he  placed  special  emphasis  upon  the  feet, 
mud,  splashing,  and  raindrops. 

(v)  Style 

There  were  indications  of  an  emerging  style  in  fifteen  per  cent  of 
the  work  of  the  pupils.  These  might  be  the  pupils  who  have  special 
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talent .  Evidence  of  style  could  be  found  in  the  technique  of  hand¬ 
ling  media,  and  in  the  conventionalization  of  figures  and  objects. 

(vi)  Subject  Matter 

A  considerable  interest  in  dramatization  was  noted  in  the  pictures 
of  this  grade,  irrespective  of  the  subject  matter  or  content.  Sub¬ 
jects  included  sports  -  twenty  per  cent  5  personal  experiences  - 
thirty-five  per  cent;  exciting  stories  -  forty-five  per  cent;  and, 
machinery  -  five  per  cent. 

B.  Work  of  the  Teacher 

(i)  Materials  Used 

Materials  included  manilla  paper,  sugar  paper,  and  coloured  construc¬ 
tion  paper,  18"  x  24"  in  size.  Each  pupil  was  permitted  to  choose 
from  a  wide  range  of  chalks  and  tempera  paint,  and  to  mix  the  paint 
to  the  consistency  he  desired.  Successful  results  were  obtained 
from  these  media.  Hog’s  bristle  and  camel’s  hair  brushes  were  pro¬ 
vided.  Mixed  media  gave  successful  results. 

(ii)  Assistance  with  Media  -  Guidance 

The  four  major  problems  facing  children  in  this  grade  seem  to  be: 

(l)  howto  establish  a  centre  of  interest;  (2)  howto  use  light  and 
shade  effectively;  (3)  how  to  handle  colour  effectively;  and,  (4) 
how  to  represent  the  human  figure.  Almost  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  samples  analysed  showed  that  the  pupils  had  difficulties  in  es¬ 
tablishing  a  centre  of  interest.  Suggestions  were  made  only  after 
the  pupil  had  recognized  his  need.  Guidance  was  given  by  drawing  the 
pupil's  attention  to  such  possibilities  of  developing  a  centre  of 
interest  as:  (a)  the  use  of  an  outline  to  sot  off  the  figure  or 
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object  from  the  background;  (b)  making  a  gradual  darkening  or  light¬ 
ening  on  the  background  toward  the  centre  of  interest  in  contrast 
with  a  dark  or  light  colour  on  the  centre  of  interest;  (c)  playing 
light  areas  against  dark  areas  within  the  centre  of  interest;  and, 

(d)  using  contrasting  techniques,  (e.g.,  dry  brush  on  the  background 
and  solid  colour  on  the  centre  of  interest). 

With  reference  to  the  effective  use  of  light  and  shade, 
the  pupils  were  asked  to  observe  what  happened  when  light  fell  upon 
the  folds  in  clothing.  There  was  a  class  discussion  concerning  the 
use  of  black  and  white  to  make  shades  and  tints  which  might  be  mixed 
prior  to  the  application  of  paint  to  paper,  or  applied  to  the  basic 
colour  while  it  was  still  wet.  When  chalk  was  the  medium  used,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  students  experiment  to  find  out  what  effects 
of  light  and  shade  could  be  obtained  by  superimposing  one  colour 
over  another,  or  by  rubbing  additional  colours  into  a  chalk  colour 
already  on  the  surface. 

Approximately  one  third  of  the  samples  showed  that  the 
pupils  were  having  problems  in  using  colour  in  such  specific  situa¬ 
tions  as  distinguishing  a  roadway  from  an  adjacent  sidewalk,  or  one 
house  from  another.  It  was  pointed  out  that  these  problems  might 
be  solved  by:  (a)  using  a  variety  of  techniques  in  the  one  colour, 
(e.g,,  brush  strokes  in  different  directions);  (b)  using  two  colours 
instead  of  one;  or  (c)  using  techniques  which  gave  texture,  (e.g., 
stippling  or  cross-hatching). 

On  examination  of  the  figures  drawn  or  painted,  it  was 
found  that  although  the  heads  were  too  large  in  proportion  for  the 
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rest  of  the  body,  this  fact  did  not  seem  to  worry  the  pupils  of  this 
grade.  They  were  more  likely  to  note  something  amiss  when  legs  were 
made  short  and  feet  small.  A  solution  for  this  problem  v/as  found  in 
suggesting  that  the  pupil  having  the  difficulty  should  observe  another 
pupil  close  by.  Ihen  a  pupil  realized  that  his  problem  dealt  with  the 
position  of  the  limbs  in  action,  imitation  of  the  action  by  the  pupil 
was  usually  sufficient  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 

(iii)  General  Method 

A  survey  of  the  general  approach  to  picture-making  by  Grade  VII 
pupils  showed  that  they  outlined  the  figures  and  main  objects  first, 
thirty-five  per  cent  using  pencil,  five  per  cent  brush,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  sixty  per  cent  chalk. 
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HOW  GRADE  VIII  CHILDREN  OF  AVERAGE  ABILITY  MAKE  PICTURES 

A.  Characteristics  of  Children's  Work 
It  is  felt  that  a  summary  of  the  picture-making  characteristics  of 
Grade  VIII  pupils  will  he  more  clearly  understood  if  a  teacher  makes 
some  study  of  adolescence,  the  significant  stage  of  development 
through  which  the  pupil  is  passing.  This  is  the  period  of  growing 
conflicts  from  which  release  seems  to  he  gained  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
These  conflicts,  evidence  of  indecision  and  insecurity,  seem  to  he 
revealed  in  the  pupil's  contradictory  behaviour.  He  appears  to 
alternate  between  periods  of  spontaneity,  enthusiasm,  and  dejection; 
between  anxiety  for  approval  by  adults,  and  an  antagonism  towards 
adults;  between  curiosity  for  information,  and  a  restlessness  which 
prevents  him  from  sustaining  that  curiosity.  For  these  reasons  it 
is  believed  that  the  importance  of  picture-making  during  this  per¬ 
iod  cannot  be  over -emphasized.  Picture -making  seems  to  give  the 
pupil  the  release  to  express  what  he  feels,  whether  his  expression 
be  childlike  or  mature.  In  several  cases  it  seemed  to  lead  him  in¬ 
to  the  realm  of  fantasy,  and  in  others  it  directed  his  attention 
to  the  world  of  reality  about  him.  It  appeared  to  provide  a  firm 
bridge  rather  than  an  opposing  wall  between  child  and  adult  worlds, 
(i)  Developmental  Characteristics 

In  this  grade  it  appeared  to  be  possible  to  recognize  distinct 
types  of  pupils  by  using  their  pictures  as  a  basis  for  classifica- 
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tion.  Their  pictures  seemed  to  fall  into  these  three  categories: 

(l)  those  belonging  to  the  extrovert  type  -  fifty  per  cent 5  (2)  those 
of  the  introvert  type  -  twenty  per  cent”,  and,  (3)  those  which  contained 
a  varying  number  of  elements  belonging  to  both  1  and  2  -  thirty  per 
cent.  It  seemed  to  be  important  for  the  teacher  to  recognize  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  these  types  and  the  need  to  provide  each  type  with  adequate 
opportunities  for  development  in  art. 

An  analysis  of  the  pictures  in  the  extrovert  category  showed 
that  the  pupils  who  made  them  acted  as  spectators  in  the  world  about 
them.  They  appeared  to  rely  largely  upon  sight,  to  serve  as  the  basis 
for  their  experiences,  and  hence  incorporated  realistic  elements  into 
their  pictures. 

The  samples  considered  to  be  in  the  introvert  category,  on 
the  other  hand,  seemed  to  show  that  the  pupils  regarded  themselves 
as  participants  of  the  activity  to  the  extent  that  they  probably  ex¬ 
perienced  tho  same  emotion  which  they  depicted  on  the  faces  of  the 
people  in  the  picture.  In  such  pictures,  the  actual  size  or  shape 
or  colour  of  objects  was  not  always  closely  related  to  the  object 
portrayed  but  apparently  was  frequently  determined  by  its  emotional 
value  to  the  pupil.  (See  "perspective  of  value",  Grade  I,  sub¬ 
section  vi.) 

The  other  group  of  pupils  who  made  pictures  which  appar¬ 
ently  combined  characteristics  of  both  types,  seemed  to  reveal  a 
definite  bias  toward  either  the  extrovert  or  introvert  classification. 
Further  investigation  might  reveal  that  these  cases  belong  definitely 
in  one  or  the  other  categories. 
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(ii)  General  Characteristics 

Because  of  the  maturity  of  the  pupils,  the  diversity  of  their  inter¬ 
ests,  and  individual  character  of  the  children’s  problems  the  group¬ 
ing  of  samples  to  find  the  percentage  frequency  of  characteristics 
became  increasingly  difficult.  The  characteristics  listed  below 
seemed  to  be  those  v/hich  appeared  most  regularly  in  the  samples  an¬ 
alysed: 

(1)  a  background  was  found  in  practically  all  the  pictures  examined: 
often  it  consisted  entirely  of  scenery? 

(2)  the  use  of  colour  by  the  pupil  depended  entirely  upon  the  de¬ 
velopmental  type  to  which  he  belonged?  tendencies  to  use  colour 
for  the  centre  of  interest,  and  to  use  black  and  white  for  the 
background  were  noted? 

(3)  ten  per  cent  of  the  pictures  exhibited  attempts  at  linear  pers¬ 
pective  (the  teaching  with  respect  to  this  characteristic  v/as 
related  to  the  need  and  problem  at  hand) 5 

(4)  perspective  of  value  (for  definition  see  Grade  I  summary,  sub¬ 
section  vi,  p.3)  was  occasionally  present  but  found  in  only  six 
per  cent  of  the  pictures  made  by  Grade  VIII  pupils?  and 

(5)  overlapping  (for  definition  see  Grade  VII  summary,  subsection  iii, 
p.27)  was  found  in  forty  per  cent  of  the  pictures  examined. 

(iii)  Subject  Matter 

Though  noted  in  earlier  grades,  differences  in  picture  content  de¬ 
pending  on  the  sex  of  the  painter  were  very  apparent  in  Grade  VIII. 
Girls  seemed  to  concentrate  upon  costume,  hair  style,  face  types, 
and  social  events,  while  boys  portrayed  sports,  machinery  and  cur¬ 
rent  events  revealing  an  amazing  knowledge  of  detail  about  these 
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subjects.  Both  boys  and  girls  appeared  to  be  interested  in  dramatic 
situations .  Stories  of  adventure  and  of  distant  places  seemed  to  be 
popular. 


B.  Work  of  the  Teacher 

(1)  Materials  Used 

These  included  manilla  paper,  sugar  paper  and  coloured  construction 
paper,  18"  x  24"  in  size.  Each  pupil  was  permitted  to  choose  from 
a  wide  range  of  chalks  and  tempera  paint,  and  encouraged  to  mix  the 
paint  to  the  consistency  and  tint  or  shade  he  desired.  Hog's 
bristle  and  camel's  hair  brushes  were  provided,  one  for  each  colour. 
Charcoal  proved  to  be  a  suitable  medium. 

(ii)  Assistance  with  Media 

Teaching  in  response  to  need  was  the  method  used  at  the  Art  Unit. 

This  method  demanded  considerable  individual  instruction  since  it 
was  based  upon  the  specific  needs  of  a  pupil  at  his  particular  stage 
of  development  and  not  upon  a  preconceived  course  of  study.  The  in¬ 
dividual  approach  as  used  at  the  Art  Unit  did  not  imply  that  there 
wa s  no  group  teaching  for  there  were  many  situations  in  which  a  number 
of  pupils  in  the  classes  had  problems  initiated  by  a  common  experience. 

To  prevent  the  background  from  overwhelming  the  centre  of 
interest  still  presented  a  problem  to  the  pupils  of  this  grade.  This 
■was  demonstrated  by  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  samples  examined. 

The  difficulties  of  the  pupils  were  usually  overcome  by:  (l)  demon¬ 
stration  of  various  brush  techniques,  (i.e.,  stroking,  dry  brush); 

(2)  class  discussion  on  the  subject  of  contrast,  (i.e.,  light  colours 

being  placed  against  dark  ones);  (3)  suggestion  that  the  background 
colours  be  mixed  thinner  than  the  colours  of  the  centre  of  interest; 
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and 5  (4)  class  observation  of  what  happened  when  the  centre  of  inter¬ 
est  was  outlined  with  a  dark  colour. 

As  in  Grade  VII,  the  problems  related  to  colour  as  revealed 

by  the  pictures  analysed  were  specific,  (i.e.,  the  making  of  such 

colours  to  depict  ice,,  glass,  mud  splashes).  These  problems  were 
largely  solved  by  calling  attention  to  the  article  wherever  possible 
for  further  exploration,  or,  by  having  the  class  suggest  possible 
ways  of  deriving  the  desired  colour.  The  suggestions  given  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  problems  of  figure  drawing  in  Grade  VII  might  be  applied 

here  because  the  work  of  the  two  grades  was  very  similar. 

The  adolescent  frequently  seems  to  become  critical  of  his 
performance  in  art  and  concludes  that  he  cannot  draw.  It  was  found 
that  this  attitude  provides  an  ideal  opportunity  to  teach  draftsman¬ 
ship  as  well  as  design.  It  was  found  that  suitable  guidance,  offer¬ 
ed  at  the  time  it  was  needed  tended  to  keep  the  art  output  at  a 
creative  level.  Unsuitable  guidance,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which 
rules  and  regulations  related  to  design  and  technique  are  offered 
by  a  teacher,  tended  greatly  to  interfere  with  the  children's  self 
confidence. 

(iii)  General  Method 

As  in  Grade  VII  the  samples  examined  showed  that  the  pupils  out¬ 
lined  their  pictures  first  and  then  applied  paint  or  chalk  when 
satisfied  with  the  outline.  Here  the  percentages  were  practically 
the  same  as  those  noted  in  the  previous  grade,  namely,  thirty-three 
per  cent  using  pencil,  seven  per  cent  using  the  brush,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  sixty  per  cent  used  chalk,  usually  white. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PICTUEE-MAKIN&  BY  CHUDHEN  OF  AVERAGE  ABILITY  IN  GRADES  I  TO  VIII 

IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  ONTARIO 

SUMMARY  SHEE  T  -  GRADES  I  TO  IV 


Sheet  #1 


WORK  OF  THE  OHTTD 

GRACE  I 

GRADE  II 

GRADE  HI 

GRADE  IV 

Symbol  for  People 

Found  in  3  stages: 

(a)  named  scribble; 

(b)  symbol  without  body; 

(c)  symbol  with  body. 

Clothes  included  more  often  than 
in  Grade  I; 

very  few  named  scribbles; 
fewer  symbols  without  body; 
more  symbols  with  body; 
important  body  parts  exaggerated. 

Costume  detail  more  important; 

figures  staffer; 

still  in  full  symbolic  stage. 

Increased  attention  to  detail; 
still  in  full  symbolic  stage. 

Baseline 

Used  75$  of  time. 

Used  80$  of  time,  often  extends 
to  bottom  of  page  in  solid 
colour. 

Used  36$  of  time; 
mostly  in  solid  colour; 
sometimes  several  baselines  used; 
omitted  in  majority  of  cases. 

Used  in  original  Grade  I  form 
by  29$; 

20$  turn  it  into  landscape; 
rest  omit  it. 

Sky 

Often  omitted; 

when  present,  only  at  top; 

found  also  in  interiors. 

Found  in  44$  of  cases; 
very  rarely  brought  down  to 
baseline. 

55$  still  put  sky  only  at  top; 
common  practice  to  omit  it 
entirely. 

18$  of  skies  still  "up”; 

33$  meet  baseline ; 
rest  omit  it. 

Perspective  of 
Values 

Used  almost  entirely; 

important  person  large  and  bright ; 

exaggerate  acting  parts  of  body. 

Inoreased  exaggeration  of  acting 
body  parts; 

unimportant  detail  omitted. 

As  in  Grade  2. 

Used  in  only  20$  of  pictures. 

X-Ray 

Rarely  found. 

Frequently  found. 

Frequently  found. 

Decreasing  number  of  cases. 

Series  Picture 

Rarely  found. 

Less  rarely  found. 

Frequently  found. 

Frequent  but  decreasing  number 
of  cases. 

Fold-over 

Slight  evidence  in  chimneys. 

Some  evidence. 

Frequently  found. 

Decreasing  number  of  cases-19$. 

Overlap 

Rarely  found. 

Background 

Use  of  solid  colour  with  base  line. 

Isolated  units  drawn  in  back¬ 
ground  space. 

32$  complete  backgrounds} 

17$  omit  backgrounds. 

Detail 

Given  little  or  no  attention; 
some  traces-  eyes,  hair,  feet, 
clothes  only  in  40#  of  pictures. 

Found  in  60$  of  pictures; 
still  very  few  details  found. 

Becomes  more  important; 
number  of  details  in  each  picture 
increases. 

Detail  emphasized. 

Extrovert 

Introvert 

Use  of  Colour 

90$  personal  preference. 

80$  personal  preference; 
skin,  grass,  earth  are  seme  of 
the  exceptions. 

More  areas  of  solid  colour  found; 
colour  still  largely  personal 
preference. 

78#  use  colour  in  "realistic" 
manner. 

Linear  Perspective 

1$  attempting. 

Light  and  Shade 

Rarely  used. 

Texture 

Only  in  applique  and  montage. 

Only  in  applique  and  montage. 

Style 

Child1  s  General 

Method 

Paints  in  broad  outline; 
draws  in  chalk  outline; 
fill  in  very  few  areas. 

As  in  Grade  I  with  more  solid 
colour  areas. 

Method  same  as  Grade  I; 
solid  colour  areas  becoming  more 
frequent . 

Painting  sometimes  has  chalk 
outline  first; 
background  done  last. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PICTURE-MAKING  BY  CHILDREN  OF  AVERAGE  ABILITY  IN  GRADES  I  TO  VIII 


Sheet  #2 


IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  ONTARIO 

SUMMARY  SHEET  -  GRADES  I  TO  IV 


WORK  OF  THE  TEACHER 

GRADE  I 

GRADE  II 

GRADE  III 

GRADE  IV 

Materials  Supplied 

Tempera  paint  best  medium; 
black  with  one  or  two  bright  colours; 
no  white  or  yellow  on  white  paper; 
brushes  1",  w"  hog's  hair; 

paper  IS"  x  24"; 

wax  crayons  and  chalk  -  choice  of 
colours ; 

ohildren  often  had  difficulty  with 
chalk  beoause  of  smudging. 

Same  as  in  Grade  I; 
addition  of  green,  flesh,  brown  to 
palette. 

Several  other  colours  in  addition 
to  those  in  Grade  n  (tints  and 
shades) ; 

same  brushes  and  paper; 

chalk  becomes  a  suitable  medium. 

Full  palette  of  colour  (tints  and 
shades) ; 

same  brushes  and  paper. 

Motivation 

Teacher-pupil  discussions  of 
child's  personal  experiences 
at  home,  school  and  play 

Widens  to  discussions  of  his 
activity  experiences  with  others. 

Personal  experience  falls  into 
groups; 

"Me,  I  do,  I  saw,  I  like,  I  want." 

Beginning  of  gang  stage; 
co-operative  activities  popular; 
games,  sports,  machinery  popular; 
music  has  appeal  from  here  on. 

Assistance 

Instructions  on  use  of  chalk,  crayon 
or  brush  given  only  when  need  arose 
-  to  group  or  to  individual. 

Same  as  Grade  I. 

Individual  problems  such  as: 
painting  plaid  effects; 
keeping  two  oolours  from  running 
together; 

making  obiects  stand  out. 

Individual  problems  such  as: 
mixing  sidewalk  colour; 
glass  colour; 
hark  colour,  etc. 

Guidance 

Getting  child  to  note  big  spaces  in 
his  picture  and  eliminate  them  by 
making  significant  statements. 

Drawing  out  child' s  knowledge  of 
self  and  others  through  making 
him  conscious  of  certain  facts 
of  experience. 

Clarifying  experience  through 
questioning  and  directed 
observation. 

Helping  child  to  solve  problems 
for  himself  especially  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  conflicting  "realistic" 
colour. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PICTURE-MAKING  BY  CHILDREN  OF  AVERAGE  ABILITY  IN  GRADES  I  TO  VTTT 


Sheert  #3 


IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  ONTARIO 

SUMMARY  SHEET  -  GRADES  V  TO  VIH 


WORK  OF  THE  CHILD 

GRADE  V 

GRADE  VI 

GRADE  VH 

GRADE  VIII 

Symbol  for  People 

60$  in  full  symbolio  stage; 

12$  retain  only  certain  symbols. 

Symbolic  stage  with  minor  except- 
tions  has  disappeared. 

Baseline 

Has  become  part  of  landscape  or 
background. 

Sky 

90$  bring  sky  dorm. 

All  skies  down. 

Perspective  of 
Values 

Used  in  8$  of  pictures. 

Found  only  in  oases  of  introverted 
children  -  about  6$. 

Same  as  Grade  VI. 

Same  as  Grade  VI. 

X-Ray 

No  cases. 

Series  Picture 

11$  still  using. 

Fold-over 

9$ 

Overlap 

Occasionally  found. 

Frequently  found. 

Extensively  used. 

Extensively  used  -  40$ 

Background 

Background  very  important; 
creates  centre  of  interest  problem. 

Attempted  in  every  picture. 

Complete. 

Complete. 

Detail 

Detail  emphasized. 

Personal  observation  of  detail 
reaches  peak; 

requires  directed  observation. 

Great  detail  except  in  cases  of  children  whose  style  is  developing 
toward  conventionalization  or  of  introverted  children. 

Extrovert 

Introvert 

Possible  to  classify  25$  as  to 
type. 

Possible  to  classify  35$  as  to 
type. 

Extrovert  50$ 

Introvert  20$ 

Unclassified  or  Middle  30$ 

Use  of  Colour 

60$  use  in  "realistic"  manner; 

10$  use  in  "emotional"  manner; 
use  of  solid  areas  of  colour 
increasing. 

94$  preferred  colour  to  black 
and  white; 

slight  swing  to  "emotional"  use 
of  colour. 

20$  "emotional"  use; 

50$  "realistic"  use; 

30$  combination. 

Extrovert  uses  colour  in 
"realistic"  manner; 
introvert  uses  it  "emotionally" 
but  often  combines  the  two. 

Linear  Perspective 

5$  attempting. 

8$  attempting. 

10/£  attempting.  Need  for  help  in  half  cases. 

Light  and  Shade 

Occasional  use. 

11$  attempting. 

45 /£  attempting.  Need  for  help  in  most  cases# 

Texture 

Used  in  applique  and  montage. 

Used  with  paint  techniques. 

As  in  VI. 

As  in  VI. 

Style 

45$  have  emerging  style. 

Only  15$  have  emerging  style. 

Confidence  less. 

Child's  General 
Method 

Outlined  first; 

sometimes  outlined  again  at  finish 
of  activity. 

Outlines  -  brush  41$ 
chalk  53$ 
pencil  6$ 

Outlines  -  chalk  60$ 
pencil  33$ 
brush  7$ 

Very  similar  to  VH. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PICTURE-MAKING  BY  CHILDREN  OF  AVERAGE  ABILITY  IN  GRADES  I  TO  VIII 

IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  ONTARIO 


Sheet  #4 


SUMMARY  SHEET  -  GRADES  V  TO  VIII 


WORK  OF  THE  TEACHER 

GRADE  V 

GRADE  VI 

GRADE  VII 

GRADE  VIII 

Materials  Supplied 

Soft  camel  hair  brushes  as  well  as 
those  mentioned  previously; 
full  palette; 
same  size  paper* 

Finer  brushes  added; 
more  mixing  tins  for  paint; 
same  paper  size. 

Same  as  Grade  VT; 

Paper  for  techniques  may  be 

12"  x  18". 

Same  as  Grade  VII. 

Motivation 

Noticeable  "gang"  stage; 
personal  experiences  with  the  gang; 
most  popular  topic. 

Interesting  world  at  large; 
past  and  future  frequently  have 
more  appeal  than  present ; 
dramatic  stories  popular. 

Topics¬ 
exciting  events  and  stories,  45$ 
sports,  20$ 

personal  experiences,  35$ 

mechanical  drawings,  5$ 

Sex  differences  appear: 
girls  -  social  events  and  clothes; 
boys  -  current  events,  adventure, 
machinery. 

berth  fond  of  drama  and  music. 

Assistance 

Confident  grade.  50$  prefer  to 
solve  own  problems; 

25$  background  problems; 

Individual  problems  of  mixing 
colour; 

getting  straight  lines. 

32%.  not  anxious  for  help; 

32%,  had  background  difficulties; 
11%,  had  trouble  establishing  a 
centre  of  interest; 

14$  had  trouble  connecting 
isolated  objects. 

Need  assistance: 
in  establishing  centre  of 
interest ; 

in  use  of  light  and  shade; 
in  handling  of  colour; 
in  representing  human  figure; 
in  linear  perspective. 

Same  as  in  Grade  VII 

Guidance 

Helping  child  to  solve  problem  of 
background  threatening  to  swallow 
up  centre  of  interest; 
helping  him  to  keep  confidence 
which  is  so  evident. 

This  grade  eager  for  information; 
guidance  is  toward  looking  further 
than  to  himself  for  information 
leading  to  better  pictures; 
highest  peak  of  confidence  in  his 
picture -making . 

Guidance  here  is  to  help  child 
retain  his  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  make  pictures. 

Same  as  in  Grade  VII. 
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CONCLUSION 


1.  Conclusions  drawn  from  this  study 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation  a  number  of  conclusions 

may  be  drawn.  Many  of  these  conclusions  are  dependent  upon  subject¬ 
ive  appraisal  and  hence  may  be  open  to  question. 

(a)  Children,  even  in  the  lowest  grades  are  capable  of  making  signif¬ 
icant  and  often  charming  statements  in  pictorial  form. 

(b)  Children  in  the  lowest  grades  employ  a  series  of  symbols  to 
express  their  ideas  and  feelings.  They  use  in  the  lower  grades 
neither  natural  colour  nor  a  natural  delineation  of  forms. 

(c)  Children  are  successful  in  their  picture -making  only  if  they  use 
subject  matter  taken  from  their  life  experiences* 

(d)  Motivation  by  the  teacher  is  usually  necessary  before  children 
can  successfully  deal  with  a  topic  in  pictorial  form. 

(e)  Specific  tools  and  materials  are  suitable  at  certain  grade  levels, 
while  other  tools  and  materials  are  unsuitable  and  interfere 
with  the  children's  attempt  to  make  pictorial  statements. 

(f)  The  teacher  should  be  prepared  to  offer  timely  guidance  to 
children  with  regard  to  both  to  the  handling  of  media  and  to 
the  clarification  of  ideas. 

(g)  In  the  middle  grades,  the  use  of  a  symbolic  delineation  of  forms 
and  of  symbolic  colour  tends  to  disappear.  In  the  place  of 
symbolic  statements,  children  begin  to  make  "realistic"  state¬ 
ments,  closely  but  not  exactly  resembling  their  environment. 

(h)  Children's  power  of  observation  seems  to  increase  with  in¬ 
creasing  experience  in  picture-making. 

(i)  In  the  higher  grades  children  generally  record  in  their  pictures 
their  personality  type  with  regard  to  introversion  and  extroversion. 

(j)  In  the  higher  grades  children  become  more  critical  of  their 
picture -making  abilities  and  hence  require  more  guidance. 

(k)  Picture-making  appears  to  offer  a  valuable  release  from  the 
tensions  of  adolescence. 
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(l)  In  adolescence,  the  sex  of  the  child  may  influence  his  picture¬ 
making  . 

(m)  In  the  Province  of  Ontario  there  is  wide-spread  evidence  of  a 
programme  of  picture -making  in  the  elementary  schools  which  tends 
to  meet  the  psychological,  physiological  and  sociological  needs 
of  children.  Although  there  is  yet  room  for  considerable  im¬ 
provement,  the  art  programme  has  tended  to  improve  since  the  last 
Province -wide  survey  was  made  in  1944-45. 

(n)  There  is  an  apparent  tendency  for  the  higher  grades  to  deviate 
from  a  normal  picture-making  programme  to  a  greater  extent  than 
do  the  lower  grades. 

(o)  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  some  teachers  dominate  the 
picture-making  programme  to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  dif¬ 
ficult  for  children  to  make  their  own  statements  in  pictorial 
form. 

(p)  There  is  evidence  that  some  teachers  allow  pupils  to  copy  art 
work  produced  by  others  and  that  such  copying  interferes  with 
the  children’s  mental  and  aesthetic  development. 

(q)  The  greatest  weakness  in  the  picture -making  programme  appears 
to  be  the  inability  of  some  teachers  to  provide  suitable  and 
timely  guidance  of  the  pupils  without  interfering  with  the 
children's  thinking. 

(r)  Deviations  from  a  normal,  child -like  and  creative  programme  of 
picture-making  occur  in  various  degrees  within  the  122  inspect¬ 
oral  areas  and  also  occur  in  varying  degrees  within  the  differ¬ 
ent  grades  of  the  same  inspectoral  area. 


2.  Future  Research 

The  investigation  of  picture -making  by  children  of 
average  ability  in  Grades  I  to  VIII  raises  further  problems.  How 
do  children  of  average  ability  enrolled  in  kindergartens  in  Ontario 
make  pictures?  What  are  the  characteristics  of  picture -making  by 
students  enrolled  in  our  secondary  schools?  How  does  the  picture¬ 
making  of  brilliant  children  and  of  handicapped  children  differ 
from  that  of  the  normal  child?  These  problems  remain  to  be 
investigated. 
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APPENDIX 


A*  Method  Used  for  Appraisal  of  Pictures 
Before  an  attempt  v/as  made  to  determine  the  characteristics  of  normal 
work  in  picture -making  by  children  in  the  various  grades,  or  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  part  the  teacher  might  best  take  in  the  picture -making  class, 
a  thorough  review  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  was  made.  The  next 
step  in  the  investigation  consisted  of  taking  large  groups  of  children 
at  the  Essex  Street  School,  and  of  eliminating  from  the  groups  those 
who  found  difficulty  in  picture -making,  together  with  those  who  showed 
outstanding  ability  in  the  work.  The  remaining  pupils  comprised  about 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  original  pupils.  The  pictures  subsequently 
produced  by  this  selected  group  were  carefully  analysed  by  at  least 
two  art  educationists.  The  staff  of  the  Unit  then  made  a  record  of 
the  appraisal  of  each  of  these  pictures  upon  an  especially  prepared 
form.  The  following  headings  were  included  in  this  form: 


Analysis  Chart  for  Picture -Making 


1.  Child: 

grade?  sex?  chronological  age?  teacher. 

2 .  Characteristics  of  child's  pictorial  statement : 

type  of  human  symbol?  treatment  of  sky  (up,  down,  absent)? 
treatment  of  background?  fold -over?  x-ray?  outlines  of 
portions  of  objects?  overlap?  personality  type  (extrovert? 
introvert) • 

3 .  Subject  matter: 

personal  experience  (me,  I  saw,  I  like,  I  want,  I  do,  we)? 
mechanical  objects  (plane,  ship,  car,  wagon,  train); 
sports?  curriculum  (English,  social  sciences,  war,  occup¬ 
ations,  music,  art,  religious  studies,  general  science, 
health,  agriculture);  portraits?  people?  fashion;  con- 
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struction;  buildings 5  interiors;  furniture;  furnishings; 
toys;  tools;  still-life;  birds;  animals;  plants;  landscape; 
seascape;  airscapo;  weather;  seasons;  mood;  imaginary. 

4.  Technique s 

centre  of  interest  (colour,  light  and  shade,  size,  leads — in 
line,  in  mass,  in  colour) 5  balance  (yes  or  no,  colour,  mass) 5 
action;  rhythm  (line,  mass,  colour) 5  variety  (line,  mass, 
colour);  peculiarities  of  handling  media  (mass,  space,  line, 
light  and  shade,  colour,  texture) ;  realistic  (colour,  detail, 
proportion,  perspective) ;  emotional  (colour,  conventional¬ 
ization,  distortion) ;  perspective  of  value. 

5.  Teaching  methods: 

motivation;  assistance  with  media;  guidance. 

6.  Remarks 


The  completed  forms  and  the  pictures  were  examined  by  three 
more  art  educationists  who  passed  judgment  upon  the  preliminary  an¬ 
alysis. 

When  the  analysis  of  the  pictures  was  satisfactory  to  all, 
a  tentative  generalization  was  made  of  the  characteristics  of  picture¬ 
making  by  the  children.  This  generalization  was  compared  with  those 
made  of  similar  work  by  authorities  in  other  countries. 

Next,  the  pictures  submitted  from  the  inspectoral  areas  were 
appraised  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  above.  The  same  form 
to  reoord  tho  findings  was  employed,  although  Section  5  of  the  form 
could  not  be  used. 

A  summary  of  the  findings  in  connection  with  the  pictures 
submitted  from  the  inspectoral  areas  was  made  upon  a  second  form 
which  contained  the  following  headings: 


Record  of  Appraisal  of  12,000  Pictures  Submitted  from 

122  Inspectorates 


1.  Inspectorate. 


2.  Inspector. 
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3*  Comparison  of  pictures  submitted  from  inspectoral  area  with_  joic_- 
tures  which  are  considered  average  normal  output  as  found  in  the 

Essex  Street  School. 

4.  Percentage  of  submitted  pictures  showing  evidence  of  copying* 

3 •  Percentage  of  submitted  pictures  showing  evidenc e  of  dominati on 
by  the  teacher. 

6.  Percentage  of  submitted  pictures  showing  child-like ,  creative 

characteristics* 


7 «  Percentage  of  submitted  pictures  showing  failure  of  child  to 
realize  his  pictorial  intentions  owing  to  failure  of  the  teacher 

to  give  timely  and  necessary  guidance. 

8.  Special  teachers  or  supervisors  of  art  in  area. 

9.  Size  of  paper  used. 

10.  Kind  of  paper  used, 

♦  " 

11.  Media  used, 

12.  Remarks, 


B*  Subject  Matter  of  Paintings 


The  following  are  examples  of  subjects  used  effectively  by  children 
in  the  various  grades; 


GRADE  I 


Personal  Experiences 

Me,  in  the  garden 
Me,  Christmas  morning 
Me,  in  the  greenhouse 
Me,  skating 

Me,  sliding  down  the  hill 

Me,  at  recess 

Me,  playing  with  the  boys 

Me,  talcing  the  baby  for  a  ride 

Me,  helping  father 

Me,  feeding  the  chickens 

Me,  playing  Indian 

Me,  making  a  snowman 

Me,  helping  the  garage  man 

Me,  riding  horseback 


Me,  helping  the  milkman 
Me,  getting  a  letter  from  the 
postman 

Me  and  my  sister 
Me  and  my  doll 
Me  and  my  toy  train 
Me  and  my  top 
Me  and  my  brother  going  to 
school  in  the  rain 
My  house  is  warm  at  night 

Stories 

Little  Miss  Muffet 
Jack  and  the  Beanstalk 
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Me,  going  to  the  mail  box 
Me,  driving  a  truck 
Me,  playing  cowboys 
Me,  at  the  airport 


Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears 
Jack  Horner 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood 
Noah  and  the  Ark 


GRADE  II 


Personal  Experiences 

Me,  at  the  circus 

Me,  at  the  dentist 

Me,  at  the  big  fire 

Me,  learning  to  skate 

Me,  selling  papers 

Me,  breaking  my  arm 

Me,  at  the  hockey  match 

Me,  and  the  new  boy  at  school 

Me,  going  to  bed  at  night 

Me,  getting  inoculated 

Me,  shovelling  sidewalks 

Me,  in  my  Hallowe'en  costume 


Me,  crossing  the  street  with  a 
policeman 

Me,  going  to  the  store  for 
Mother 

Me,  rolling  a  hoop  down  the 
street 

Me,  placing  a  wreath  on  Armistice 
Day 

Me,  helping  my  dog  when  he  got 
his  foot  hurt 

Me,  in  a  train  going  over  a  big 
bridge 


I  want  to  be  a:  farmers  teacher;  fireman;  policeman;  nurse. 


Things  I  like 
A  new  tractor  for  my  Dad 
Boats  tying  up  for  the  winter 
The  fire  engine  going  to  a  fire 
Building  a  road  beside  our  house 
Our  mi  Honan 

St ories 

An  Eskimo  Boy  and  His  Dog  Team 

The  Gingerbread  Boy 

The  Elves  and  the  Shoemaker 


A  ship  going  under  a  bridge 
A  car  going  over  a  bridge 
A  steam  shovel  digging  dirt 
A  nurse  and  a  doctor  visiting 
me  at  the  hospital 


Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears 
Little  Puritan  Girl  Feeding 
and  Indian  Boy  on  Thanksgiving 


GRADE  III 


Personal  Experiences 
Me,  falling  down  on  the  ice 
Me,  riding  in  a  cutter 
Me,  playing  school 
Me,  minding  the  baby 
Me,  on  ray  uncle's  farm 
Me,  in  the  soap  box  derby 
Me,  at  the  ice  carnival 
Me,  outside  on  a  rainy  day 
Me,  at  our  cottage 
Mo,  on  the  merry-go-round 
Me,  at  the  circus 
My  portrait 


Me,  eating  fluffy  candy  at  the 
circus 

Me,  going  outside  on  a  windy 
day 

Me,  watching  the  Santa  Claus 
parade 

Me,  riding  along  Main  Street  in 
the  back  of  a  truck 

Me,  falling  through  the  ice 

Me  and  my  sister  looking  over 
a  bridge 

IShat  I  do  on  Saturday 
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Personal  Experiences  with  others 

Skiing  with  the  boys 
Our  Street 
Racing  our  bikes 
A  race  on  roller  skates 
Having  a  pillow  fight 


Swimming  in  the  pool  at  Sunny- 
side 

Helping  Father  clean  the  car 
Playing  in  the  rhythm  band 
A  race  on  skis 


Stories  and  interesting  events 

The  ponies  doing  tricks  at  the  circus 

Mexican  girl  helping  her  mother 

An  accident  on  any  icy  highway 

Santa  Claus  Parade 

The  Old  Woman  in  the  Shoe 

When  the  Little  Boy  Ran  Away 

Billy  the  Mountain  Goat 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood 


The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise 
The  Three  Bears 
Cinderella 

Gingam  Dog  and  Calico  Gat 
Jacob  Watching  his  Flocks 
The  Land  of  Counterpane 
Climbing  the  mountains  in  Switz¬ 
erland 


GRADS  IV 


Personal  Bxperiences  with  others 

Playing  with  Bob’s  rabbits 
Feeding  the  animals  at  the  circus 
Staying  at  my  friend’s  all  night 
Our  toboggan  party 
At  my  Birthday  Party 
Helping  the  milkman  on  Saturday 
Taking  my  dog  for  a  run 
My  brother  and  I  at  the  farm 
Me,  delivering  papers 

Interesting  Events 

Training  the  horses  on  the  tracks 

Elves  loading  Santa’s  sleigh 

The  race  cars  at  the  Exhibition 

7/or  king  a  steam  shovel 

The  Santa  Claus  Parade 

How  an  air  mail  letter  travels 

Driving  an  engine 

Harnessing  a  horse 

How  wood  becomes  paper 

Stories  and  Poems 

Windy  Nights 

The  Trembling  Tower 

Hansel  and  Gretel 


Making  model  planes  at  Jack’s 
place 

Me ,  shopping  when  Mother  was  ill 
Us,  going  to  church  on  Thanks¬ 
giving 

Trying  the  ski  jump 
Watching  the  animals  at  the  circus 
Jim  and  I  down  Y/atching  the  boats 
Down  at  Fred’s  workshop 


The  man  peddling  vegetables 
on  the  street 

The  stunt  car  at  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion 

The  scissors  grinder  working 
Hauling  logs  to  the  saw  mill 
Helping  the  children  across 
the  street  at  noon-the  policeman 


Dickie  Bird  and  the  V/ooden  Giraffe 
Jack  and  the  Beanstalk 


GRADE  V 


Personal  Experiences  with  others 

Skating  on  the  pond 
Taking  the  ski  jump 


Looking  at  things  from  the 
f err is  wheel 
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Making  our  own  rink 

Having  my  hair  cut  at  the  barber  shop 

Helping  Dad  on  the  cross-cut  saw 

Playing  hide-and-seek  in  the  leaves 

Taking  my  calf  to  the  Fair 

On  a  tobogganing  party 

In  a  snowball  fight 

At  the  weiner  roast  on  the  ice 

Window  shopping  at  Christmas 

Splashed  by  a  truck 

Me,  Christmas  morning 

Burning  dead  leaves 

Up  in  our  attic 


Finding  our  stockings  full  on 
Christmas  morning 
Out  in  my  uncle ’  s  pasture 
getting  the  cows 
Having  lunch  after  the  sleigh 
ride 

Watching  the  trains  at  the  station 

Skating  at  the  arena 

In  the  swimming  pool 

Housecleaning 

On  a  sleigh  ride 

Pitching  hay 


Stories,  Social  Studies,  Current 

The  crowd  in  the  arena 
Finding  baby  Moses 
Worshipping  the  C-olden  Calf 
Hunting  in  the  jungle 
How  Buck  saved  his  master 
The  Kindergarten  Rhythm  Band 
Saturday  line-up  for  the  show 
Fire  drill 
The  rescue 
Aladdin 


Eve nts ,  Relig ious  Instruct ion 

An  accident  on  slippery  cement 
The  High  School  Orchestra 
The  Prodigal  Son  as  a  swineherd 
Natives  carrying  things  through 
the  jungle 

Joseph’ s  brothers  throwing  him 
into  a  pit 
Loading  trucks 
Barbecue 


(GRADE  VI 


Per sonal  Experiences 

Selling  poppies  for  Remembrance  Day 

Sugar ing-off 

Hunting  jack  rabbits 

Waiting  for  the  traffic  signal 

Playing  pirates 

Helping  Mother  bake 

In  the  maple  sugar  bush 

Dad  slipping  on  the  stairs 

Self  portrait 

Watching  the  ”Dog  Derby” 

Hunting  ducks 
Digging  for  treasure 
Directing  a  lost  car 
Making  camp  for  the  night 

Events 

Square  dancing 
At  the  airport 
The  Soap  Box  Derby 
The  Carnival 

Car  returning  from  deer  hunting 
Winter  sports 


Getting  dinner  ready,  all  alone 

Watching  the  forest  fire  from 
home 

Coming  downstairs  Christmas 
morning 

Playing  volley-ball,  hockey, 
baseball 

Ducking  for  apples  at  Hallowe’en 
Party 

Running  to  see  the  accident 

Y/ash  day  at  our  house 

The  portage 


Road  building 
Plane  taking  off 
Street  cleaning 
The  Circus 

The  traffic  at  the  stop  lights 


' 


Portraits 
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Stories  and  Poetry 
The  Pied  Piper 
"Spunky"  a  pony 
Black  Beauty 
Alice  in  Wonderland 

Occupations  in  other  lands 
Running  Goal  "barges  in  England 

GRADE  VII 

Personal  Experiences 

Fishing 

Starting  the  furnace 
Swimming 

Shovelling  snow  after  the  big  storm 

Doing  chores  at  the  farm 

Snowbound  on  the  way  to  a  party 

The  broken  doll 

School’s  out l 

Packing  to  go  to  camp 

At  the  dent ist ’ s 

In  the  skipping  contest 

On  a  sleigh  ride 

Field  Day 

Escape l 

Late  I 

St ories  and  Poetry 

The  Christmas  Story 
The  Pied  Piper 
The  Archery  Contest 
Coaly  Bay 
Goliath 

Occupations 

Bronco  busting 
Diving 

Operating  a  car  park  lot 
Transport  driving 
Trapping 
Farming 

Current  Event  s_ 

Fight  in  the  hockey  game 
The  Carnival 


Tom  and  the  Leprechaun 
John  Gilpin’s  Ride 
The  Wizard  of  Oz 


Travelling  in  African  jungles 


In  the  marble  contest 

At  the  hairdresser's 

In  the  waiting  room  of  the  hospital 

Bitten  by  an  angry  dog 

School  Fair  Day 

One — Two — Three - Go  l 

A  goal l 
Baby-sitting 

Using  the  new  washing  machine 

Having  a  manicure 

Cleaning  the  upstairs  windows 

Through  the  woods  in  the  snow 

My  portrait 

Figure  skating 

My  job 


Stopping  by  woods  on  a  snowy 
evening 

The  Highwayman 
Ali  Baba 


Working  in  the  Bell  Telephone 
office 

Dumping  slag,  Copper  Cliff 
Working  at  the  furniture  factory 
Building  at  a  war-time  housing 
project 


The  Square  Dance 
The  crowd  at  the  sale 
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GRADE  VIII 

Personal  Experiences  and  Current  Events 


First  snowfall 
Accident  on  skis 
Snowshoe  race 
Hookey 

High  sticking 
Our  house  and  garden 
A  day  fishing 
Through  the  keyhole 
Boarding  a  street  car  during-  rush 
hour 

Waiting  for  a  street  car  in  the 
wind 

The  funeral  next  door 
Travelling  by  box  car 
An  accident  on  the  hill 
Boxing 

Trimming  the  brush 
In  the  gym 
Basin  tball 
The  Regatta 

Literature 

The  Christmas  Story 
Tom  Sawyer 

In  November  -  Lampman 
The  Lady  of  Shallot 

Mus  ic 

Peter  and  the  Wolf  -  Prokofieff 
Nutcracker  Suite  -  Tschaikovski 

Industry 

Coal  yards  at  the  dock 
Loading  logs  in  the  bush 
Putting  cattle  out  in  the  spring 
Lambing  season 

Portraits  and  Model  Drawing 
Posed  persons 

Social  Studies 

Snake  Dance 
The  city  in  January 
Barn-raising  bee 
Wash  out’. 


Snowball  fight 
Toboggan  party 
Figure  skating 
CroY/d  at  the  Arena 
Swimming 

Hoy/  I  feel  on  a  rainy  day 
Stuck  in  the  snow  en  route  to  a 
party 

Getting  the  bus  in  the  rain 
Wearing  my  plaster  cast 
Glenna’s  wedding 

Seeing  the  ne?/  baby  for  the  first 
time 

Keeping  house  while  Mother  was  av/ay 

Taking  the  "devil’s  elbow"  on  skis 

The  band  goes  by 

Loading  logs 

Making  a  basket 

Main  street  in  our  town 

Movies  at  school 


Jimsy 

Ichabod  Crane T  s  Ride 
The  Deserted  Village 


Concerto  in  C  Minor  -  Raohmaninoff 


Unloading  grain  at  the  elevator 
Fox  hunting 
Cattle  round-up 


Mexican  transportation 
The  city  in  July 
Road  up l 
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C.  Teaching  Practices  Considered  Undesirable 
In  this  Province  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  the  art  pro¬ 
gramme  in  the  elementary  sohools  is  successfully  producing  creative 
and  child-like  expression  in  picture -making  based  upon  children’s 
experiences.  Although  improvement  has  taken  place  since  the  report, 
Art  Education  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  was  made  in  1944-45  there 
appears  to  be  room  for  further  improvement.  Table  I  indicates  the 
degree  to  which  a  suitable  programme  is  in  operation  in  122  in¬ 
spectoral  areas.  The  data  used  in  this  and  the  following  tables 
are  based  upon  subjective  appraisal. 


TABLE  I 

Distribution  .Among  122  Inspectorates  of  Pictures  Revealing  Child - 
Like,  Creative  Qualities  in  the  Programme  of  Picture-Making 


Percentage  of  Pictures  showing.  No.  of  Inspectorates 

Ghild-Like  Creative  Qualities  


0 - 9.9  18 

10 - 19.9  16 

20 - —29.9  26 

30 - 39.9  19 

40 - 49.9  9 

50 - 59.9  7 

60 - 69.9  12 

70 - 79.9  7 

80 - 89.9  8 

90 - 99.9  0 

122 


It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  eight  inspectorates  are  able 
to  reach  the  exceptionally  high  standard  of  the  80 — 89.9  interval, 
while  34  inspectorates  are  producing  work  of  a  standard  which  falls 
within  the  intervals  above  49.9$.  Only  18  inspectorates  appear  at 
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the  present  tine  to  show  entirely  unsatisfactory  results  in  picture- 
making.  No  such  record  could  he  shown  during  the  academic  year, 
1944-45.  At  that  time  few  inspectoral  areas  showed  results  in  art 
which  could  be  placed  above  the  10  to  19.9  interval.  Indeed  the 
majority  were  placed  within  the  0  to  9,9  interval. 

Some  of  the  12,000  pictures  produced  by  children,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Art  Unit  revealed  evidence  of  three  well-def ined 
teaching  practices  which  clearly  interfered  with  the  operation  of 
a  desirable  programme  in  picture-making.  These  were: 

(i)  unnecessary  domination  by  some  teachers  of  the  children's 
activities  in  picture-making; 

(ii)  the  tendency  for  some  teachers  to  allow  children  to  copy  from 
art  work  produced  by  others; 

(iii)  the  failure  of  seme  teachers  to  offer  timely  and,  apparently, 

necessary  guidance  of  the  children’s  picture -making  activities. 


Teacher  Domination 

The  degree  to  which  some  teachers  dominated  the  picture¬ 
making  activities  of  children  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  interfere 
with  their  normal  expression  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table. 
The  findings  are,  of  course,  dependent  upon  the  limitations  of 
subjective  appraisal. 


TABLE  II 


Distr ibut ion  Among  12 2  Inspec to  rates  of  Pictures  Revealing 
Teacher  Domination  in  the  Art  Class 


Percentage  of  Pictures  No.  of  Inspectorates 

Revealing  Teacher  Domination  _ _ 


0. - 

.1 - 9.9 

10. - 19.9 

20. - 29.9 

30. - 39.9 

40. - 49.9 

50. - 59.9 

60. - 


12 

34 

47 

20 

3 

4 
2 
0 

122 
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The  various  classroom  procedures  used  to  dominate  picture- 

making  activities  were  observed  as  follows: 

(i)  in  Grades  I  and  II  there  was  some  evidence  of  teaching  figure 
construction  by  '’trick”  methods  such  as  the  use  of  ovals,  half¬ 
circles,  stick  men,  triangles; 

(ii)  the  sky  in  all  pictures  produced  in  some  junior  classrooms  was 
being  forced  down  to  the  base  line; 

(iii)  speoific  lessons  in  lower  grades  on  the  drawing  of  a  tree 
resulted  in  the  same  tree  appearing  over  and  over  again  in 
different  pictures  produced  in  the  same  classroom; 

(iv)  lessons  on  the  drawing  of  a  house  resulted  in  the  same  house 
appearing  over  and  over  again  in  different  pictures  and  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  find  adult  houses  and  trees  in  an  otherwise 
childish  picture; 

(v)  step-by-step  lessons  dealing  with  a  typical  scene  or  story  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  production  of  twenty  or  more  pictures,  if  not 
absolutely  identical,  with  little  variation; 

(vi)  ”trickt:  men,  women,  animals,  birds  made  from  hearts,  triangles, 
circles  cut  out  and  applique d,  developed  work  ?/hich  was  not 
child-like; 

(vii)  busy  work,  such  as  the  colouring  of  mimeographed,  stencilled, 
or  traced  outlines  failed  to  develop  suitable  art  activity; 

(viii)  step-by-step  lessons  in  perspective:-  i.e.,  street  scenes, 
solitary  buildings,  railway  tracks,  telephone  wires,  and 
other  such  exercises  created  uniformity  of  production; 

(ix)  the  creative  impulse  was  obviously  smothered  by  the  assignment 
of  topics  unsuited  to  picture-making  or  the  grade  level  such 
as  the  illustration  of  nursery  rhymes  in  senior  grades; 

(x)  some  teachers  '’touched  up”  children’s  work  by  adding  obviously 
adult  shadows  or  outlines; 

(xi)  some  children  were  required  to  copy  a  "famous”  painting  and 
this  proved  to  be  an  unsuitable  activity; 

(xii)  other  miscellaneous  activities  which  proved  to  be  ineffective 
were : 

(a)  making  colour  charts; 

(b)  painting  according  to  complementary  or  other  harmonies; 

(c)  using  mimeographed  outlines,  coloured,  cut-out,  and 
mounted; 
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(d)  using  squared-paper  patterns  as  a  picture -making  activity 
which  could  be  of  use  only  for  knitting  or  weaving} 

(e)  in  the  lower  grades  drawing  fruit  models,  single  or  grouped; 

(f)  in  the  lower  grades  drawing  flower  models,  single  or 
grouped; 

(g)  in  the  lower  grades  drawing  of  leaves  in  line  only; 

(h)  drawing  faces  in  fruit  for  no  apparent  reason; 

(i)  stencilling  not  put  to  any  use; 

(j)  ruling  borders  occupying  a  large  part  of  the  drawing  sheet; 

(k)  using  paper  cut  down  to  9”  x  12”; 

(l)  using  adult  symbols  such  as  a  ”Horn  of  Plenty”. 


Copying 


The  degree  to  which  children  copied  the  art  work  produced  by  others 
was  noted  in  the  12,000  pictures  submitted  from  122  inspectoral  areas. 
Findings  were  recorded  on  the  following  table. 


TABLE  III 

Distribution  Among  122  Inspect o rates  of  Pictures  in  Which 
Children  Copied  Art  Work  Produced  by  Others 


Percentage  of  Pictures  Exhibiting  No.  of  Inspectorates 

Copying 


0. . . . .  25 

.1 - 9,9 .  25 

10. - 19.9  28 

20. - 29.9  16 

30. - 39.9  8 

40.— 49.9  .  20 


122 


Copying  in  any  field  of  study  tends  seriously  to  interfere 
with  thinking.  Some  of  the  types  of  copying  observed  in  the  sub¬ 
mitted  pictures  would  tend  not  only  to  interfere  with  the  children’s 
thinking,  but  also  in  many  instances  to  lower  their  taste.  Copying 
was  detected  from  the  following  sources: 
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(i)  social  studies  illustrations  taken  from  well  known  textbooks; 

(ii)  illustrations  taken  from  well  known  textbooks  in  English; 

( iii)  sentimental  calendar  pictures  -  “The  Noble  Stag”;  ”The  Sunset”; 

(iv)  magazine  covers; 

(v)  picture-book  illustrations; 

(vi)  Christmas  and  other  seasonal  greeting  cards; 

(vii)  “funny  paper"  cartoons; 

(viii)  scientific  diagrams; 

(ix)  another  child’s  ideas. 

Insufficient  Guidance  of  Pupil  by  the  Teacher 
It  is  a  well  defined  teaching  principle  that  guidance  in  any  study 
should  be  offered  a  child  as  he  requires  it.  The  12,000  submitted 
pictures  gave  indication  of  failure  on  the  part  of  some  teachers  to 
provide  such  guidance.  The  following  table  indicates  the  degree  to 
which  teachers  apparently  failed  to  provide  necessary  and  timely 
guidance. 


TABLE  IV 

Distribution  among  122  Inspectorates  of  Pictures  Revealing  That 

Teachers  Failed  to  Offer  Timely  and  Necessary  Guidance  in  Pic¬ 
ture-Making 


Percentage  of  Pictures  Shov/ing 
Failure  to  Offer  Guidance 


No.  of  Inspectorates 


0. - 

.1—9.9 
10.— 19.9 

20.- - 29.9 

30 . - 39.9 

40. - 49.9 

50. - 59.9 

60. - 69.9 

70. - 79.9 

80. - 89.9 

90. - 99.9 

100. - 


0 

0 

1 

10 

8 

8 

7 

21 

16 

21 

18 

12 

122 
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Table  IV  would  indicate  that  the  most  outstanding  weakness 
in  the  picture -making  programme  is  the  failure  of  some  teachers  to 
offer  sufficient  guidance  without  dominating  the  thinking  of  the 
pupils. 

Children  appeared  to  fail  in  their  pictorial  intentions  in 
a  number  of  specific  instances.  It  is  felt  that  in  each  instance 
the  children  could  have  been  successful  had  they  received  suitable 
guidance*  The  ways  in  which  they  apparently  failed  are  indicated 
in  the  following  list: 

(i)  using  large  expanses  of  flat  colour  with  no  emphasis; 

(ii)  making  figures  too  small  and  too  insignificant; 

(iii)  making  pictures  which  did  not  actually  say  something  about 
their  personal  experiences; 

(iv)  using  topics  unsuited  to  the  grade  or  stage  of  development 
of  the  child; 

(v)  using  bad  spacing  with  the  centre  of  interest  in  a  small  space 
on  a  large  sheet  of  paper; 

(vi)  failing  to  use  the  necessary  variations  in  shading,  outline  or 
colour  to  make  figures  stand  out  clearly  from  the  background; 

(vii)  mixing  tempera  paint  too  thinly; 

(viii)  using  insufficient  pressure  on  chalk  or  crayon  for  emphasis; 

(ix)  giving  little  or  no  treatment  to  the  background; 

(x)  using  unsuitable  media  such  as  pressed  crayons  and  pencil 
crayons ; 

(xi)  using  yellow  and  white  paint  on  white  paper  in  the  lower 
grades. 


D*  Handwork  Which  is  Not  Art 

Some  of  the  work  which  was  submitted  by  the  teachers  could  not  be 
called  art  and,  therefore,  could  not  be  used  in  the  general  analysis 
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of  pictures  produced  by  Ontario  children.  Art,  and  in  particular, 
picture -making  demands  that  the  pupil  do  more  than  "train  his  hand 
and  eye"  by  means  of  a  mechanical  drill  or  exercise.  In  making 
pictures,  children  are  expected  to  give  their  reactions  in  pictorial 
form  to  happenings  in  their  lives.  Picture-making,  therefore,  is  an 
activity  which  involves  both  the  intellect  and  emotions  of  the  child. 

The  following  types  of  work  seem  still  to  be  considered  by 
some  teachers  as  art  activities,  while  in  reality  the  activities 
are  almost  purely  mechanical: 

(a)  making  scientific  diagrams; 

(b)  making  blue-prints  of  leaves  and  grasses; 

(c)  doing  spatter  work  with  leaves  and  flowers  used  as  masks; 

(d)  making  alphabets; 

(e)  producing  samples  of  writing; 

(f)  copying  work  first  produced  by  the  teacher; 

(g)  making  colour  charts; 

(h)  copying  comic  strip  characters; 

(i)  copying  adult  symbols  such  as  a  cross  and  poppy  for  Armistice 
Day; 

(j)  working  under  a  mechanical  step-by-step  procedure,  such  as  the 
depicting  of  a  house  by  the  use  of  paper  cut  into  squares, 
circles  and  triangles. 

E •  Grade  Deviations  from  a  Normal  Programme  of  Picture- 
Making  as  Prescribed  by  the  Department  of  Educat ion 

In  various  inspectorates  throughout  the  Province  there  appear  to 
be  deviations  from  what  is  considered  a  normal,  child-like  and  cre¬ 
ative  programme  of  picture -making.  Moreover,  these  deviations 
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occur  in  varying  degrees  throughout  the  different  grades.  In  some 
areas,  for  example,  the  picture -making  hy  children  in  Grade  III  may 
be  a  good  average,  while  that  in  Grade  VIII  appears  to  deviate  sig¬ 
nificantly  from  the  normal,  prescribed  programme.  A  summary  of 
these  deviations,  dependent  upon  subjective  appraisal,  will  be  found 
in  the  following  table: 
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"^Particular  information  regarding  individual  findings  may  be  obtained  by 
each  Inspector  of  Schools  concerned  who  applies  to  the 
Director  of  Art,  Ontario  Department  of  Education,  for  information  concerning  his  area. 
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If  each  grade  is  ranked  on  the  basis  of  actual  per¬ 
formance  compared  with  what  is  to  be  normally  expected  of  that 
grade,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  second  column  of  Table  V  that 
Grade  III  is  closest  to  the  ideal.  In  order,  the  other  grades 
are  I,  IV,  V,  II,  VII,  VI,  VIII.  This  indicates  a  tendency 
for  the  higher  grades  to  deviate  from  a  normal  programme  of 
picture -making  to  a  greater  extent  than  do  the  lower  grades. 

Since  the  classroom  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  programme 
of  picture-making,  it  may  be  inferred  that  teachers  in  higher 
grades  apparently  are  not  as  well  versed  in  teaching  techniques 
in  picture-making,  nor  are  they  as  familiar  with  what  may  be 
considered  normal  art  output,  as  are  the  teachers  in  lower 
grades.  Probably  teachers  in  the  higher  grades  are  generally 
not  content  to  accept  the  child -like  qualities  in  art  work 
found  in  these  grades,  whereas  the  lower  grade  teachers  do  tend 
to  accept  the  child -like  work  as  normal. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  body  of  this  report  that 
guidance  becomes  increasingly  necessary  as  the  child  matures.  The 
guidance  which  many  teachers  seem  to  be  giving  at  the  higher 
levels  appears  not  to  be  adequate.  Probably,  rather  than  giving 
guidance  these  teachers  are  dominating  lessons  in  art  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  child  cannot  express  himself.  The  teacher  is 
perhaps  supplying  the  child  with  what  she  knows  and  is  failing  to 
give  him  the  experiences  and  guidance  he  needs. 
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F.  Materials  Used  for  Picture -Making 
The  survey  conducted  in  1944-45  revealed  that  unsuitable  materials 
for  picture -making  were  being  used  in  the  great  majority  of  class¬ 
rooms  in  the  provincial  schools.  The  report  of  the  survey  pointed 
out  that  " flexible"  media  including  tempera  paint  and  chalk,  to¬ 
gether  with  reasonably  large  sheets  of  paper  should  be  used,  if 
children  are  to  achieve  success  in  picture -making. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note,  therefore,  that  many  more  suit¬ 
able  materials  are  being  used  in  our  schools  today.  Chalk,  tempera 
paint  and  sheets  of  paper  measuring  18"  x  24"  and  12"  x  18"  are 
used  in  the  majority  of  inspectoral  areas.  Unsuitable  materials 
such  as  pressed  crayons,  transparent  water  colours  (unsuitable  in 
some  grades) 5  pencils,  and  pencil  crayons,  together  with  sheets  of 
paper  as  small  as  9"  x  12"  are  now  used  only  in  a  minority  of 
inspectorates.  The  following  table  indicates  the  type  of  materials 
in  use  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  being  employed: 
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TABLE  VI 

Picture-Making  Materials  Used  in  122  Inspectorates* 


Material 

No.  of  Inspectorates 
using  Material 

No.  of  Inspectorates 
using  Material 
Extensively 

Kind  of  Papers 

manilla 

91 

48 

cartridge 

71 

21 

newsprint 

50 

20 

const ruction 

41 

10 

sugar 

35 

13 

wrapping 

34 

9 

wall 

16 

4 

Bristol 

15 

2 

oatmeal 

9 

2 

corrugated 

4 

0 

finger paint 

1 

0 

tissue 

1 

0 

mural 

2 

0 

Size  of  Paper; 

18"  x  24" 

104 

60 

12"  x  18" 

69 

26 

9"  x  12" 

52 

19 

larger  than  18"  x  24" 

10 

0 

smaller  than  9"  x  12" 

16 

0 

Media; 

chalk 

95 

48 

wax -crayons 

97 

43 

tempera  paint 

80 

19 

water-colour  paint 

51 

7 

pressed  crayons 

35 

6 

pencil 

34 

2 

pencil  crayons 

19 

2 

paper  (applique) 

19 

1 

ink 

6 

0 

charcoal 

1 

0 

linseed  oil  and 

tempera  paint 

1 

0 

f ingerpaint 

5 

0 

enamel  paint 

2 

0 

*More  than  on©  type  of  paper  and  one  medium  was  used  in  each  Inspectorate. 
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